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The Editor’s Preface 


As we in the fifth year of THE 
CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR, the temp- 
tation to reflect upon basic questions is 
very real. Has this journal served as 
a useful instrument for discussion of 
basic questions concerning higher edu- 
cation from a Christian perspective? 
Have we explored adequately the con- 
tent and meaning of the Christian gospel 
— as it is being rediscovered anew in 
the contemporary theological renais- 
sance — as it bears relevantly upon con- 
cerns central to the whole range of in- 
tellectual life? Have Christian scholars, 
in these pages, treated the academic dis- 
ciplines, the major streams of contempo- 
rary scholarship, and the lively prob- 
lems of the college and university campus 
with adequate depth and critical Chris- 
tian insight? 


Perhaps such questions as these and 
others like them cannot be responded 
to adequately from an editor’s desk, but 
only by readers. Moreover, any re- 
sponses would need to be made against 
the backdrop of ‘acknowledging the 
major contributions in time, writing, fi- 
nancial support, and letters of en- 
couragement which have been given to 
the SCHOLAR during recent years. No 
doubt, some of the manuscripts pub- 
lished here would have appeared in pro- 
fessional journals and even received a 
wider reading there; others should not 
have appeared at all. But, taking the 
longer view, we feel that we have tried 
to work at a most difficult point — at 
the frontier between the Christian Faith 
and contemporary scholarship. New 
writers have appeared with almost every 
issue — many among them being new 
to “the theological circle” and venturing 
for the first time to speak from within 
it. Some basic issues in education and 
the academic disciplines have been dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of biblical 
faith and thought. Though we may not 
have succeeded — whatever that might 
mean for a journal of this type — we 


feel that some explorations have been 
undertaken which are contributions to 
the discussion of central educational 
questions and to the consideration of a 
Christian estimate of our tasks in the 
contemporary college and university. 


The issue we present here is illustra- 
tive once again of our general concerns. 
It is not a single theme issue though it 
appears to convey a certain coherency of 
content. Professor Hale’s portrait of the 
former students who now dominate uni- 
versity life in comparison with today’s 
students is an historian’s impression of 
the pervading ethos in higher education 
today. Questions concerning the present 
role of Christian colleges are raised by 
Robert Mickey, a professor in such a 
college and chairman of the planning 
committee for the Second Convocation 
of Christian Colleges to be held at Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa, June 22 - 
26, 1958. His questions point to the 
urgent need for basic thinking which is 
already being devoted to the convoca- 
tion’s planning. The paragraphs quoted 
from Charles Malik, scholar and gov- 
ernment official of Lebanon, suggests 
that “the Christian liberal arts are .. . 
the desired corrective for this age.” Pro- 
fessor Robert McAfee Brown presents 
here an analysis of the relationship be- 
tween the Reformed theological tradi- 
tion and the scene of higher learning. It 
is our plan to present from time to 
time such an article dealing with one of 
our major theological traditions. Others 
scheduled or requested deal with the 
Lutheran, Methodist, and Anglican 
heritages. The continuation of the con- 
cern with “Christian Faith and the Arts” 
is reflected in the article by Fr. Martin 
Jarrett-Kerr, a member of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection. It is also 
pursued further in the bibliographical 
section of the journal. 


The issues involved here are those 
which have a certain live meaning, we 
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believe, for the community of Christian 
scholars. They deal with the fruits of 
education, the attempt to understand the 
university where God has placed us and 
called us to the scholarly tasks, and the 
need of giving particular thought to 
specialized concerns of our academic 
disciplines. Such issues are near the 
center of the concern which the 


SCHOLAR represents: the concern to 
relate our life and our learning and the 
faith we profess in such a way that the 
integrity sought may be both a response 
to the Christian’s calling to be a whole 
man and an offering of glory to God 
in the midst of our daily tasks. 


Correction : In the December 1957 is- 
sue of THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR 
we failed to give proper credit to the 
source of the article by Tom F. Driver, 
“The Arts and the Christian Evangel”. 
It was originally addressed to a Seminar 
on Procedure in Campus Evangelism in 
Nashville, April 1957, sponsored by the 
National Methodist Student Movement. 
A revision of that address has been pub- 
lished as Chapter III of Campus 
Evangelism in Theory and Practice, edi- 
ted by Richard N. Bender. And we pub- 
lished a third version with permission 
from both Mr. Driver and Mr. Bender, 
whose assistance is very much appreciat- 
ed. 








Faculty and Students 


A Mid-Century Family Portrait 
Oron J. HAte 


When I began to reflect upon the theme of this conference — The Life of the 
American College and University at Mid-Century — I puzzled long over what 
aspect of the subject I might profitably treat. The problems that confront the 
faculty member are manifold and complex. Any one of many trends and develop- 
ments would be worth serious examination and comment. The conditions of teaching 
and the atmosphere of the classroom and seminar are matters of paramount concern 
to a professor. The persistent “cold war” between administration and faculty would 
also be a lively theme to pursue. And student-faculty relations is a traditional topic 
for academic gatherings, as well as for editorial treatment in the college newspaper. 
Then there is the anticipated rise in enrollments and the problem of educating and 
training adequate faculties to meet new demands. Matters of the curriculum and 
the emphasis upon specialized and technical education loom large in the present-day 
educational scene. With regard to the spiritual and intellectual temper of our 
colleges and universities, one might develop a theme related to Buckley’s God and 
Man at Yale or a correction of that overdrawn picture of a spiritual wasteland. But 
what I finally decided to attempt is not one of these themes which I might have 
handied without discredit, but something more difficult which I shall probably not 
do so well — that is, an impressionistic sketch of faculty-student attitudes toward 
religious values and life problems in the colleges and universities today. 


Stripped to essentials, the college and university remains what it has always 
been in the Western tradition — a corporate body of teachers and students. The 
business of the college and university is to promote and intensify the intellectual 
nexus that unites the two elements. The business of the faculty is to increase and 
transmit knowledge and promote wisdom. The business of the student is to acquire 
some of this knowledge and the wisdom that follows and apply it intelligently in 
life’s work. From each generation of students some will be selected or select 
themselves to feed back into the process and in turn become the teachers and 
transmitters of the heritage of knowledge and culture which we call Western 
civilization. It is indeed frightening to think that, if the transmission of this 
heritage breaks down in one generation, it would mean the end of our civilization. 
Put another way Western civilization, and indeed every civilization, is never more 
than one generation away from extinction. The higher the level of education the 
more critical the process becomes, That places staggering responsibilities upon the 
teaching faculties of our colleges and universities. 

Dr. Oron J. Hale is Professor of History at the University of Virginia. His article is based 


upon an address to the Faculty Christian Fellowship conference at Montreat, North Carolina 
in August 1957. 
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The transmission of experience and accumulated knowledge from one genera- 
tion to the next is then the condition of a continuing and orderly society. If one 
generation repudiates the inherited responsibilities, the social and_ intellectual 
fabric is weakened, and chaos is threatened or decline ensues. To be sure, in this 
process of transmission a certain tension or conflict between the generations is 
always present — it seems to be an element in adjustment and change. Some of the 
features of a “cold war” are always present in student-faculty relations as well as 
in family relationships. It is a familiar theme in western literature — I have in mind 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons and Samuel Butler’s Way of All Flesh. This same 
conflict of the generations is a subordinate but important theme in Galsworthy’s 
social chronicle, The Forsyte Saga, and in Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks. In 
some periods of history this conflict is more intense than in others. It can reach 
crisis proportions, as it did after the first World War. 


If we try to sketch the intellectual and spiritual portrait of the present mature 
generation of scholars and teachers, the peculiar nature and intensity of this 
conflict which they experienced must be taken fuliy into account, I am speaking 
of those teachers and scholars who were born in the decade between 1900 and 1910, 
those who now in their late forties and middle fifties occupy the senior posts in the 
college and university faculties and whose influence on policy, curriculum, and the 
climate of opinion that prevails in the institutions of higher education is at its 
maximum. 


For this generation the first World War was a turning point of highest 
significance. The nineteenth century actually ended in 1914. For their older 
brothers, born between 1890 and 1900, who completed their education and found 
their place in a normal society before 1914, the war was an inconvenience and an 
unwelcome interruption of their civilian careers. For them the war was a prolonged 
caesura, and at its end they readjusted and returned to their careers without great 
difficulty. Their pre-1914 views and values were little altered. Not so with their 
younger brothers. The teacher-scholar-te-be may have served briefly in the war. 
More likely he entered college with the first class of veterans or shortly thereafter. 
He thus experienced the war and the intellectual dislocations of the post-war 
period in his most impressionable years. He came of age and began his higher 
education in an enviroment wholly different from that of the pre-1914 world. 


The intellectual climate of the universities was one of stimulating confusion — 
an atmosphere infused with vigor and variety, with revolt and commitment. In the 
words of G. M. Trevelyan, “Around all was the lap of waves and the cry of seamen 


’ 


beaching their ships.” In this turbulent climate of knowledge and opinion the 
teacher-scholar-to-be had to find his way to new ground and assured values. In the 
early twenties all historically derived viewpoints were being challenged and in 
many quarters rejected. This is not surprising. The age that had been greeted as 
“The Century of Hope” had produced in its first decade the most destructive and 
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bloody war recorded up to then in history. This gave an altered perspective of the 
nineteenth century. Progress, the secular faith of that age, seemed a self-created de- 
lusion. If progress was an illusion, then all history must be illusory. This was indeed 
the taproot of much post-war disaffection, even hatred, toward the whole historical 
heritage of Western man. This revolt, particularly notable among the intellectuals, 
took many forms — futurism and extreme subjectivity in art and literature, savage 
debunking of national heroes — particularly the fovnding fathers and the Victorians 
— and the attraction of Marxism with its general condemnation of the past as a 
stark record of injustice, exploitation, and class conflict. Unsettling too was the 
teaching of psychology, particularly the theories of Pavlov, Watson, and Freud 
which led to thoroughly upsetting conclusions about human behavior, the nature 
of man, and his relation to God and the universe. 


What was the reaction of those students who continued in the academic world 
to become teachers and schvlars in their turn? Those who went into science and 
technology were probably affected least by the undermining and questioning of 
traditional views of man and the universe. They never doubted the nineteenth 
century assurance that man could realize his destiny through science and tech- 
nology. Some subscribed to a crude sort of Social Darwinism, which was satirized 
by W. S. Gilbert: 


Man, however well behaved, 
At best is only a monkey shaved. 


And the scientists, by and large, remained unshaken and unconcerned until the 
atom borb dropped on Hiroshima. Those who continued in the field of Education — 
with a capital “E” — held to the belief that man and the social order would be 
perfected through popular education. They thought, or hoped, that the dictum of 
the French statesman-educator, Guizot, was still valid: “Open a school and close 
a jail.” But with those in the arts, philosophy, history, and the social sciences it 
was not so easy. They felt the full impact of diverse and conflicting intellectual 
claims and priorities. Departments of economics, political science, sociology, and 
psychology established at the turn of the century were booming by 1920, and one 
sociologist could confidently assert that “the searchlight of social science would 
dispel much of the haze that surrounds the central problems of life.” More than 
in the other disciplines one encountered in the burgeoning social sciences the false 
glitter and the “striving trivality.” In this climate many commitments of a highly 
idealistic nature were made. In those college years, almost any “cause” found 
dedicated supporters, particularly if it had as its object humanitarianism, social 
justice and betterment, freedom of the mind and spirit, or international recon- 
ciliation and the banishing of war, For many, these crusades were sufficient to 
justify fully professional and intellectual effort or even the orientation of one’s 
whole life. 
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At what points did the teacher-scholar-to-be encounter religion in this period 
of post-war unsettlement? In the large state and privately endowed universities 
only infrequently and usually outside the fields of knowledge to which he was 
introduced. In these circles religion seemed a spent force or at best a useful 
convention to keep some people out of trouble. While the scholar-teacher-to-be 
could advance in almost every field of knowledge, advanc:ment in the knowledge 
of religion, particularly historic Christianity, was not a part of the university’s 
offerings. On the contrary the attitude of administration and faculty was one of 
indifference and in some instances hostility. That Christian principles and doctrines 
merited intellectual consideration along with Greek philosophy was not suggested 
in any of the philosophy classes. It was assumed that Andrew D. White had laid 
down the correct line for all time in his History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology. In this atmosphere it is not surprising that many exchanged a belief in 
Christian miracles for a belief in man-made miracles and accepted as a philosophy 
of life what was little more than a set of progressive maxims. In later years, as 
the twentieth century produced some of the darkest pages of history, these men 
were more unhappy over losing their illusions about man than over the loss of 
belief in an omnipotent God. 


Among faculty and associates there was also in this climate much militant 
disbelief. One fellow student was so aggressive and tiresome that he merited the 
verse composed about the celebrated Sir Eyre Crowe of the British Foreign Office : 


Crowe will tell you till you nod 

Why he does not believe in God; 
But what we'd really like to know 
Is whether God believes in Crowe! 


More subtle and pervasive than militant disbelief or frank hostility was the 
relativist view of truth that took possession of a great many young academic minds 
in the twenties and thirties. The argument over relativism was particularly strident 
among historians because it questioned or threatened the validity of written history. 
Written history, said the relativists, was not an objective recreation of past events 
but only the subjective product of a reconstructive imagination. In other words it 
was a process by which the individual historian made sense out of the senseless. 
Applied to religious principles and particularly to Christianity, these cease to be 
eternal verities and become only inherited myths and historical residues. 


Amidst these conflicting and confusing currents the teacher-scholar-to-be made 
his commitments and his identifications. They were by no means uniform or 
intensely conscious. Generally these men were too busy earning a Ph. D. or hunting 
a job to concern themselves with the nature of knowledge and ‘he destiny of 
mankind. Most of them settled down with a vague, not overly optimistic, liberalism. 
By increasing knowledge and transmitting it to the next generation man would 
advance slowly and painfully toward happiness which was his birthright and 
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destiny. True, reason was but a flickering candle, but who had invented a better 
light ? Sometimes this found a more hard-boiled formulation in the dictum: “Shield 
men from folly and you fill the world with fools.” Thus the young teacher-scholars 
tried in all the various ways known to man to come to terms with the universe — 


some through science, some through reform and humanitarianism, some through 
religion, and some even through daydreams. 


Then the unhappy world, which in the 1920’s seemed to be stabilizing, received 
a series of mighty seismic shocks. First came the rise of dictaterships with their 
materialistic or wholly irrational ideologies. Christianity and liberal humanism con- 
fronted a new “dark age.” In 1929 the economic world collapsed and the capitalist 
nations went through the wringer. So destructive of security was this experience 
that many in this generation never recovered from the timidity and lack of confidence 
which it induced, But the certain approach and outbreak of World War II was the 
final blow. Now there was little to support the optimistic faith that man was by 
nature good, that he was destined for happiness, and that through enlightened 
action a new Jerusalem could be established here on earth. 


With the advent of the great depression followed by the great war, there came 
for this generation of teacher-scholars “a slow curving of the path rather than an 
abrupt turn.” The climate of opinion among the intellectuals changed from mild 
optimism and hope to pessimism and disillusionment. The search for some assurance, 
some view of the whole that was tolerable, some satisfactory explanation of the 
difference between high hopes and painful reality, began all over again for the think- 
ing members of this generation, That brings me to the end of this curving path and 
the present position, spiritual and intellectual, of our middle-aged teacher-scholar. 
You might say at this point: he is unfit to teach and ought to be fired! But his - 
difficulty was rethinking the central problems that have plagued man since his ap- 
pearance on this planet — his nature, his destiny, and his relation to the universe. 


Not all reached the same destination in this quest. The general mood during 
and after World War IT was one of pessimism and sadness. When an age produces 
three leaders such as Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini, and the monstrous events of 
World War II, the doctrine of total depravity seems altogether tenable. While all 
are influenced by this mood of pessimism and disillusionment, I believe one can 
distinguish three fairly well-defined positions among my faculty contemporaries. 
The first may be described as a position of existential despair — a highbrow term 
for “doom and gloom” — more widespread in European intellectual circles than in 
the United States where the climate of opinion remains faintly optimistic. They are 
the enthusiasts and devotees of yesterday; they are the most disillusioned today. 
As with Voltaire’s Candide, after a lifetime of disappointments there seemed nothing 
to do but “cultivate one’s garden.” If you pose to one of these gentlemen the riddle 
of existence, he growls: “I did not make the universe; and I feel no compulsion 
to explain it.” 
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The second group, the humanists and liberal secularists, greatly chastened by 
the horrors of World War II, do not hold so dogmatically to the belief that man is 
by nature good, happiness his destiny, and that evil, unreason, and oppression can 
be banished by manipulating the enviroment. They readily admit there may be 
something in the nature of man that makes the task of improving his lot a long 
and difficult one. It is in this circle that Toynbee’s Study of History has. had its 
greatest vogue. Professor Crane Brinton of Harvard has pointed out that “Its 
most striking success has been to give many secularists a substitute for former 
belief in simple unilinear progress. Toynbee’s cycles help these believers to account 
for twentieth century disasters.” 


The third group that we can distinguish among our scholar-teachers has, 
without any sacrifice of professional or intellectual integrity, found more validity 
and assurance in the Christian doctrine of man than in the other two positions. 
This group has been strongly influenced, directly and indirectly, by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Emil Brunner, J. S. Whale, Roland Bainton, Albert C. 
Outler, and their many interpreters. These theologians have restored evangelical 
theology and demonstrated its relevance to the main stream of intellectual life, 
although sometimes they pitch the hay so high the cattle can’t get it! I will not 
specify the elements of this commitment because they are known to all. But 
especially relevant for the teacher-scholar is the achievement of unity and coherence 
in his calling and in his belief. The nature of this unity and coherence can be 
described in the simple statement: “Learning aids man to fulfil his purpose on earth 
and Christianity best defines that purpose.” 


You may say it took this generation of teacher-scholars an inexcusably long 
. time to arrive at the truth of a simple proposition. And I would reply: “Perhaps 
it is just as our span dwindles that its purpose becomes clear.” 


While I can speak with some confidence of the intellectual and spiritual 
pilgrimage of my own generation, I lack that confidence when I come to the 
students who have passed through our colleges in the decade 1945-1956. They 
have yet to go through the fire; their Pilgrim’s Progress cannot be written until 
the year 2000. 


What can one say about the present generation, one that has come to maturity 
and filled our colleges and universities after the second World War as my genera- 
tion did after the first? I propose only to point out some obvious contrasts in 
attitudes, reactions, and adjustments that stamp these two dissimilar post-war 
generations. My generalizations are based solely on personal observation and 
casual reading; I offer them only tentatively. 


In general I would say that the present generation of students is less disturbed 
by the unsettlement of war and post-war events. They did not experience the false 
dawn of the Paris Peace Conference, the League of Nations, and the Paris Pact 
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renouncing war. They seem less concerned with the menace of a World War III 
which will be fought, so we are warned, with all the wondrous weapons of science 
and technology. They seem to adjust to a rapidly changing world more easily than 
their fathers did. I find the following headlines on the front page of the New York 
Times for June 17, 1957 appalling: ‘“‘Norstad says West is able to Destroy Soviet 
Power”; “U. S. Carrier Plane is hit by Red Chinese Gunfire”; “Army says 
Missile Defense Can Become 100% Effective” ; “Mao Text Shows Reds Liquidated 
800,000 since 1949”; and “School is Forbidden to Post Decalogue.” What a 
confused world is mirrored daily in our press! I am sure the present generation of 
college students is not indifferent to these signs and portents; but these doubtless 
seem normal to them since they have had no experience of a tranquil or stable 
world order. There has been no year since 1946 when people were not being shot, 
bludgeoned, or butchered in several parts of the world. Further, I have noted few 
signs on the part of the present generation to reject the world obligations our 
nation has assumed and to retreat into isolation, Nor can I see any strong 
inclination to reject the personal obligation which our world position imposes upon 
students. As I observed the military commissioning exercises for almost two 
hundred of our June graduates, I recalled the endless bickering and rowing that 
went on in our land grant colleges and universities over the R. O. T. C. obligation 
in the 1920’s. Nothing then seemed more senseless and boring than the daily hour 
of drill when we had just won the war that was to end war. 


I have encountered the statement that college students today do not commit 
themselves to causes as their fathers were inclined to do. Not so long ago a student 
made this comment: “Your generation believed in causes and was disillusioned ; 
we are not going to be taken in.” Have we a generation of cynics in the college 
and university today? I personally do not think so. For one thing, there are not 
as many causes as there were after World War I. Marxism, which excited and 
attracted a good many intellectuals in the twenties and thirties, has become a 
wasteland of stale dogmas, and the great experiment in Russia has produced the 
meanest tyranny known to history. Social reform? Many burdens that have lain 
heavily upon men in the past have been lifted from their necks. The battle has 
been won, the principle established and accepted, and the legislators extend the 
coverage at every session. Social reform has become a range of extinct volcanoes. 
Women’s rights? Don’t the women have ali the rights today? We stand more in 
need, perhaps, of a “League for the Protection of the Rights of Man!” Social 
justice in labor relations? That battle is won too, and trade unions are big business. 
It is the public interest that requires protection today. If a young idealist were to 
appear at the headquarters of the AFL-CIO in Washington announcing that he 
wanted to devote his life to the labor movement, the receptionist in those plush 
halls would invite him to have a quiet talk with the staff psychiatrist. Perhaps 
international peace and the abolition of war? The present-day college student is 
not less attached to peace, but I think he has a better appreciation of the great 
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obstacles that must be overcome to insure it. Students are better informed and 
more realistic about these problems than was my generation after World War I. 


All this is not to say that the present college generation has adopted the 
systematic optimism of Voltaire’s Dr. Pangloss: “All is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds.” There are still some causes left. My generation accepted 
without serious question racial discrimination in college fraternity charters. This 
appears to be unacceptable to many college men in many parts of our country today. 
When we went abroad for study — particularly to Paris — we headed like homing 
pigeons for Montparnasse and spent every evening at the Café Dome or La Rotonde 
in the company of American expatriates who were pursuing fitful careers in the 
arts and letters. It is more common now for the American student abroad to study 
in the University or spend a summer in a camp as an experiment in international 
living. Rarely do they feel estranged and expatriate themselves as did many of 
the older intellectuals — James, Santayana, Eliot, and Hemingway. I could cite 
other causes to which students commit themselves — and not bad causes either. 
Just because he does not commit himself enthusiastically to the causes of our 
generation does not signify that he is hopelessly bound by ignorance, indifference, 
fear, and conservatism. 


In one notable respect this college generation is more adventuresome, more 
confident, and much less neurotic than the college generation after World War I. 
I refer to the all-important matter of marriage and the establishment of families. 
In four years at a large state university I was acquainted with only one married 
student. His condition evoked curiosity tinged with sympathy. This generation 
married late, very late if one went into graduate and professional training, and a 
minimum of children was desired and produced. The economic basis of the marriage 
was a matter of great worry and concern. Who could meet with confidence the 
assumption of additional obligations in the bleak and grating years of the world 
depression? Today, it is a statistical fact that thirty percent of all male college 
students are married, and twelve percent of all women college students. University 
authorities face a growing demand for nursery facilities as well as for dormitories 
and housing for student families. And among these young people there appears to 
be almost an “obsessive dedication” to increasing the American birth rate. We have 
had a population explosion in this country in the past ten years. This seems to 
be a cause to which they have given themselves wholeheartedly and without 
restraint. Already these trends have significantly altered the pattern of college life. 


Why do college students marry so early and so confidently ? Edward A. Weeks, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, has suggested that “young people marry early 
because they are ‘fearfully lonely’ and family life is the only form of personal 
security they can imagine.” It’s a pat and intriguing explanation, a psychological 
explanation that cannot be tested objectively. Early 4nd hasty marriages were a 
war-time phenomenon and not limited to college students. The possibility of a 
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third World War and the reality of the Korean struggle kept the procession moving 
to the altar. Marriage was also partial insurance against the draft until the student’s 
education was completed. These are certainly concrete contributing factors. But 
even more important, I believe, was the decade of booming economy and full 
employment which we have experienced since 1946. Moreover, the case of the 
husband studying and the wife working has become commonplace in our colleges. 


To these material factors must be added the force of a franker attitude toward 
marriage as a goal which distinguishes the present-day college generation. In a 
recent poll of women students in several co-educational institutions, some sixty 
to seventy percent stated frankly that they wanted to be married, raise a family, 
and live in the suburbs. What college woman of the 1920’s would have been so 
frank? The avowed objective of that generation was a career, toward which they 
were all presumably working — teaching, journalism, social work, law, even busi- 
ness. Marriage was incidental to a career, or it was a diversion from an original goal. 
Today the pattern has been completely reversed. 


Finally, how shall we assess the spiritual and religious attitudes of this 
generation? All objective tests are impressive. Church membership and church 
attendance by students must far exceed proportionately that of the 1920’s. Student 
religious programs enjoy broad support. They send their children to Sunday 
School and press for broader and more costly programs of religious education. 
The study of religion in those universities where it is offered in the curriculum 
has gained immensely in prestige and popularity. Divinity schools have been 
rehabilitated and expanded, and the intake of students is larger and of higher 
quality than it ever has been before in this century. One of our June graduates, 
son of a distinguished national political figure, a brilliant major in physics, and a 
Phi Beta Kappa, has entered a Baptist seminary. This occurs so frequently that 
no one marked it as unusual. The contrasting religious attitudes of the two 
generations was neatly pointed up by a story told by the English theologian, J. S. 
Whale. Attracted by the sincerity, enthusiasm, and self-sacrificing service of a young 
Scottish girl, but unacquainted with her parents, he inquired about them. She was 
reticent, so he asked: “Are they churchgoers?” “Oh, my dear no,” she replied, 
“They're much too old fashioned !” 


Do the impressive statistics on church membership in this country and the 
manifestations of student interest I have cited signify a genuine revival of interest 
in religion and a sincere commitment to religious precepts? For many years I have 
been a regular reader of the religious news in the New York Times where you get 
an impression of what the big guns are booming about in New York’s churches and 
synagogues. Some sound a pessimistic note with regard to the significance of this 
religious revival. They count the flock but conclude that fervor and dedication are 
, wanting. Church membership and activity, they say, has become another “form of 
respectability” ; it is a social phenomenon rather than a return to religious precepts. 
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Is this true with regard to the present life of the college and university? Is 
this just a manifestation of the student urge to conform and acquire another symbol 
of status and respectability? Just another aspect of The Organization Man? Other 
pundits of the pulpit have said that this generation values religion as a philosophy of 
life rather than holding it as a spiritual commitment. Indeed, it may be that the 
search for reassurance through religion represents only the human desire to escape 
from an “Age of Anxiety” into an “Age of Tranquilizers.” 


I do not have the impression that any of these explanations, or all of them to- 
gether, mirrors exactly student motives and attitudes. From limited observation I 
am led to agree with Rabbi Rubenstein, director of the Hillel Foundation at 
Harvard, that “students are not more pious today, but more concerned with ultimate 
questions.” Certainly no one’s motives should be impugned in this search for re- 
ligious values. In making judgments we must remember the span of experience that 
separates two generations, the professor and the student. E. H. Harbison makes 
the suggestive point that it is no more difficult for students today to accept the 
existence of God than to accept the existence of the atom. And, he also asks, may 
they not turn as naturally to the resources of religion as our generation turned 
toward science and social action? And may it not also be clearer to them than it was 
to my college generation that history, the record of what man has done, confirms the 
Christian doctrine of what man is? The one records and the other confirms both the 
glory and folly of man, 


By way of summary and conclusion I should say that there is more interest in 
and respect for religion and its values in our colleges and universities after World 
War II than after World War I; second, while one cannot measure the depth of 
commitment, there is greater respect for the intellectual resources of religion than 
there was in my college years; third, the present college generation is certainly less 
rebellious, less critical, less experimental, and much more conventional, than mine. 

Finally, in drawing this portrait of two generations I have of necessity emphasized 
the contrasts. But they are manifestly successive and not disjunctive generations. 
As in all family portraits the older generation is easily distinguishable from the 
younger — and yet the family resemblance is also striking! 





Questions About the Christian College 


Ropert G. MICKEY 


The first Quadrennial Convocation of the Christian Colleges met at Denison 
University in 1954, marking the end of a two year period of conversations, work- 
shops and regional assemblies on the question, “What is a Christian College?” The 
Convocation was the first large-scale activity of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education in the National Counci! of Churches and indicated a new form of self- 
awareness among and within those colleges variously called Christian and/or 
Church-related. Although Roman Catholic educators had participated in the pre- 


Convocation discussions, Denison was a Protestant meeting, designed to fulfill the 
following objectives : 


i) To demonstrate the unity of the Protestant church colleges ; 


ii) To develop some clarification and understanding of the meaning of the 
Christian college for the colleges themselves ; 


iii) To depict the significance of the Protestant Christian college and university. 


Plans for a second Quadrennial were formulated in the spring of 1957, and the 
theme, “The Vocation of the Christian College,” was accepted by the planning com- 
mittee last April. The Convocation will meet at Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa, June 22-26, 1958. The preliminary announcement for the Drake meeting 
states this will be an opportunity for the churches and their colleges to “further 
clarify an understanding of and commitment to the colleges’ distinctive character 
as Christian institutions of higher learning. It is hoped that from the Convocation 
will come a document that will give some guidance to the churches and their colleges 
as to the unique vocation of the Christian colleges in these critical times.” 


Is this Convocation necessary? It may help to indicate some of the underlying 
problems which make it necessary for the colleges and for the churches to consider 
together the theme of the Vocation of the Christian college. It is obvious that these 
colleges, which I shall call Christian for matters of convenience, have a past history. 
It is not obvious that they all have, or deserve to have, a future. 


A convocation on the theme of vocation is necessary in the first instance because 
many of the claims to uniqueness and special emphasis are no longer valid. The first 
claim to uniqueness made on behalf of the Christian college is implied in the snide 
distinction between the Christian college and the godless universities. Leaving aside 
the questionable theology implied, this is a dubious assertion and beside the point 
when it is recalled that almost all institutions of higher learning have various kinds 


The Rev. Robert G. Mickey is Chaplain and Assistant Professor of Religion at Franklin 
and Marshall College and chairman of the Planning Committee for the Second Quadrennial Con- 
vocation of Christian Colleges, Drake University, June 22-26, 1958. 
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of “religious programs” as well as university chaplains. The counseling services, the 
chapel services, the kinds of equipment, and the number of personnel engaged in 
overtly “religious” and generally Christian work in the larger universities and 
independent colleges often surpasses the activities and personnel in the Christian 
colleges. A second claim often made in behalf of the Christian colleges is that they 
represent a form of ecclesiastical homogeneity — they are Baptist or Methodist or 
some other denominational body. For a variety of reasons this is increasingly less 
true for most of the colleges called Christian. It is po. ble to dissuade Roman 
Catholic and Jewish and other students from enrolling in many of these colleges, but 
the recent hunger for students and their dollars has made this inconvenient in many 
colleges. It is important to recall that the egalitarian, “democratic” ethos of the 
nineteenth century did not emphasize denominational ghettoes ; it is to be seriously 
doubted whether any one would really want to make this a fact today. Rather the 
trend seems to be that Christian colleges often emphasize that they are “Christian 
but non-sectarian.” Finally, it is common knowledge among the various denomina- 
tional secretaries responsible for student work that there are more of “their’’ stu- 
dents in the State and Municipal institutions of higher learning than in their “own” 
colleges. A third claim for the uniqueness of the Christian college is that it is small 
— and the home of liberal arts education. This claim can not be taken seriously ; 
Christian colleges have no monopoly upon either smallness or the liberal arts. There 
is a fourth claim which would be welcome if it could be made — the claim for intel- 
lectual excellence. The fact that so many of the Christian colleges are now taking 
pride in the number of Ph.Ds on their faculties indicates that this is a recent 
achievement. 


These claims have been selected because they are the kind most often provided 
by the public relations staffs of the Christian colleges and of the denominational 
boards in their efforts to convince the church constituency of the values of the 
Christian college. With the exception of the fourth claim, which can not be generally 
made, the others do not indicate an appreciation of the integrity and the autonomy 
of education. A very good case can be made, vocationally, for the churches to minis- 
ter to all God’s people wherever they do their work. Can the case be made, voca- 
tionally, for the Church to enter the field of higher education? A good case can be 
made for the responsible autonomy and integrity of higher education. Is there a 
special instance of this for Christian higher education ? 


A Convocation on the theme of the vocation of the Christian college is neces- 
sary because the colleges and the churches must come to terms with their common 
involvement in the nineteenth century. Many of the protestant colleges were founded 
and many died in this century of population and protestant expansion. I was amazed 
to find Guy E. Snavely introduce the following quotation from Lyman Beecher’s 
A Piea for Colleges with the suggestion that it is an “excellent analysis of the 
value of the church college” : 
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Colleges and schools are truly the intellectual manufactories and work- 
shops of the nation, and in their design and results are preeminently re- 
publican institutions. They break up and diffuse among the people that 
monopoly of knowledge and mental power which despotic governments 
accumulate for purposes of arbitrary rule, and bring to the children of the 
humblest families of the nation a full and fair opportunity of holding 
competition for learning, and honor, and wealth, with the children of the 
oldest and most affluent families . . . giving thus to the nation the select 
talents and powers of her entire population." 





The passion for proliferating small colleges to provide this form of republican ex- 
perience is no longer a part of the ethos of the churches in the United States; it 
would seem that many of these smaller colleges were in fact “community colleges” 
and were generally accepted as such. The expansions in higher education in the pres- 
ent century have occurred among the junior colleges and the institutions related to 
state and municipal university systems. There is one exception: whereas most of the 
present “protestant” colleges trace their founding to the 19th century or earlier, over 
60% of the Roman Catholic institutions of higher learning were founded since 
1900. There are, obviously, many factors in establishing colleges and not all of them 
are relevant to our immediate topic. One aspect is obvious and important, however. 
Education, and increasingly higher education, has been read as one of the means to 
opportunity ; equality of access to educational opportunity has continued to be one 
of the major teachings of the protestant churches.? We can understand the expan- 
sion on the part of state and municipal colleges and universities as being a newer 
way of meeting the demand for equality of opportunity. As such it is a movement 
in line with the general protestant emphasis upon public as over against parochial 
education. 





This suggests that, if the churches are to continue supporting the Christian 
colleges, they must give a clearer and more definite answer to why they are involved. 
In the nineteenth century the churches, drawing upon the philanthropic and bene- 
volent propensities of the eastern church constituency, saw an unmet educational 
need on the “frontier” and set out to meet this need with colleges. The protestant 
churches are not founding colleges these days; they are not underwriting the cost 
of education in the Christian colleges which they claim as their own. If there are 
unmet needs in higher education today, the churches and their colleges must re- 
define them and indicate to the church constituency as well as to other institutions 
of higher learning that theirs is a unique and valid role, mission, and vocation. 


A second aspect of our common involvement in the nineteenth century is the 
inherited confusion about the Christian dimension of the Christian college. We may, 





1 The Church and the Four-Year College. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955, pp. 2-3. 
2 This was a very strong emphasis in the writing of William Temple and has become a part 
of the social teachings of the ecumenical movement. 
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without too much injustice, characterize our inherited understanding of protestant 
christianity under the triple heading of pietism, moralism, and revivalism. The 
popular and rather common understanding of the Christian college is defined in 
terms of negatives. Christian colleges are not so much centers of intellectual and 
spiritual adventure where Christians are outthinking and outliving their contempor- 
aries, as places where Christians are not getting drunk, not gambling, not cursing, 
not being reckless with their money, and not being exposed to dangerous or heretical 
thinking. A new image of the Christian college is needed — certainly something is 
needed to supplant that understanding which makes it possible to call a hotel and 
a college Christian because neither of them has a bar! 


As political and religious opportunists well know, one part of our American 
heritage is that curious compound of know-nothing and emotional crusading. This, 
too, is a part of the heritage of the Christian college in the United States, and it is 
reflected in the current language about the “college family” or the “college com- 
munity.” The kind of community engendered is all too often that which would 
scorn the natural piety of the teacher awed by the infinite intricacies of nature, all 
but overcome by the sense of mystery surrounding non-human and human existence. 
“Real” piety means prayer-cells, as every true pietist knows. Sometimes it is even 
true that the head of the college family operates with the administrative skill of 
Solomon, knowing full well how to deal with “trouble makers.’* But the sense of 
an academic community is all too often missing. 


I am going to select only one aspect of the total vocation of the Christian 
college to the wider intellectual community. The Christian college should be the nor- 
mal place for nurturing the often discussed “lay theologian.” Protestant clericalism 
and the revival-pictist pattern of American Christianity have led to the odd situa-. 
tion that the intellectual heritage of the Christian community is assumed to be the 
private possession or prerogative of departments of religion and/or philosophy and 
occasionally the college chaplains and religious coordinators. It is quite easy to be a 
member in good standing of too many congregations or an honors graduate of the 
colleges of “evangelical Christian churches” and be innocent of the intellectual 
heritage of the Christian community. Although the churches should be grateful for 
the pioneer working being done by the philanthropic foundations of our day, es- 
pecially for the work of the Hazen and the Danforth foundations, we must ask why 
it is that the churches have not been doing this intellectual spade work all along. 
It is the churches which have created the impression that Christian scholars are 
those who are technically scholars in the field of theology ; one of the items on the 
agenda of the churches and of the Christian colleges is the rectification of this 
gross distortion. The habitual readers of this journal know the problem fully; the 
only justification for including it is to underscore the obvious need for the Christian 


8 For a contemporary picture of a “collegiate, private, church-related and coeducational” 
college see Lloyd P. Williams, > a owe Tradition, and Disorder—CrossSection of a Small 
College,” Bulletin AAUP, Vol. 43, No. 4 (Winter Issue 1957), pp. 615-25. 
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college to discover the full intellectual dimension of its vocation as a community of 
Christian scholars. This is the best answer to the over-emphasis upon the moralistic 
and pietistic versions of the Christian — a fuller and more comprehensive ground- 
ing in the’fullness of the total Church’s life. If the Christian college is not ever at 
work at this task, where will we look for it in the American scene? 


There is a third aspect of our common involvement in the nineteenth century 
which must be mentioned. The Christian colleges as they were founded were com- 
munity, i.e., local colleges. The very success of this program constitutes the per- 
plexity of the colleges which survived. Let us put the issue in the form of a ques- 
tion: can higher education be called “higher” if it is provincial? There is a real 
issue here. To the extent that the Christian college is a local college the prophet’s 
lament becomes all too true: like people, 'ike priest. It cannot conceivably be a part 
of the vocation of the Christian college to transmit, unveatilated, local patterns, 
folkways, and mores. For how many of the Christian colleges is it a matter of policy 
to encourage visiting and exchange professorships — from overseas? For how many 
church boards and agencies it is a matter of policy to encourage overseas students 
to study in their own related colleges ? The Church and the Christian colleges have a 
unique fund of experience, a unique perspective in terms of the oneness of the 
Church, a backgromnd out of which we can have something better than a vague 
world-religious eclecticism and a fuzzy internationalism. Yet it is quite possible that 
the most provincial institutions of higher learning in the United States are some of 
our local Christian colleges. It is difficult to understand why so many resources go 
unused. It is false to the heritage of the world experience of the Church, false to the 
nature of the total intellectual community, and false to the present world situation 
to perpetuate provincial education at the college level. Is this not an area where the 
combined resources and insights of the churches and the colleges are necessary? 
Surely this is a part of the vocation of the Christian college which literally cries out 
for solid and sober exploration. Moreover — and this is very important — this is an 
area in which the churches with their varied experiences in the ecumenical move- 
ment have much to give to the colleges which the colleges in and of themselves do 
not have and cannot obtain from any other existing institution. 


There is a third reason why this Convocation is necessary. It has to do with the 
theological understanding of the whole enterprise of Christian education. This has 
to do, centrally, with a radical breaking open for conversation and for hard inter- 


>) 


rogation the old question ‘““What has Jerusalem to do with Athens?” It is all too true, 
I believe, that the operating assumption inherent in much of our educational theory 
and practice has been, Jerusalem is not a live option, educationally speaking. Rabbi 
Heschel is right in stating, simply, the Bible is absent. But one of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of the twentieth century is the renaissance of biblical theological 
thinking and with it the hope that we may be emerging from the depths of our 


* Abraham Joshua Heschel, God in Search of Man. New York: The Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America, 1956, p. 24. 
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dark age. Dr. Pollard, whose suggestion this is, must be heard if we are to come to 
terms with the issue of vocation at all! The essay from which the following is taken 
will be a part of the background material for the convocation. 


If it is proper to define a dark age in Western history as a period in which 
the West has lost the capacity to respond to either one of its two cultural 
roots, then the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are just as much as the 
eighth and ninth a dark age.° 


A good deal of the contemporary difficulty with the very notion of vocation is 
that it comes from the suppressed Hebraic root of our culture — and in no place is 
there more genuine resistance than in higher education. We must be very clear about 
this. It is more than a suggestion that we touch the scales in favor of theological 
rather than sociological or political jargon. It is rather that in behavior and in pub- 
licity, the “mission” of the Christian college is seen as a corrective to the large 
university, as a center of “freedom” or a place where personalities grow, as a pure 
example of American voluntarism, The theological renaissance, itself a fruit of 
theological scholarship and not in the first instance a fruit of the “religious” zeal of 
our times, has made it possible and necessary to question the “Christ” of American 
culture and civilization, of “progress,” and historical salvation. We are being asked 
and called in and through the convocation to think biblically, to see ourselves as 
participants in the drama of salvation, as distinguished from those who are knowl- 
edgeable about the drama and who prefer some other “world view” or who live out 
some other Gospel. 


I shall not summarize, but rather close with a final question. Is it not time 
for the Christian colleges to learn how to do their proper educational work in the 
light of the Gospel of God-in-Christ, rather than use the claims of the Gospel to 
protect themselves from their critics and friends ? 


5 William G. Pollard, “Dark Age and Renaissance in the Twentieth Century” in The 
Christian Idea of Education, ed. Edmund Fuller, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957, p. 13. 





The Reformed Tradition and 
Higher Education 


Rospert McAree Brown 


Anyone who takes on a topic of the dimensions suggested above is surely 
entitled to build a few fences around his subject matter. What is attempted in the 
following pages could be more precisely delimited as follows: “Some Contributions 
of the Reformed Tradition to the Problem of Religion in Higher Education, with 
Special Attention to the Church-related College, an Appraisal and Evaluation.” 
And while anybody who offers a title like that almost instinctively goes on to add, 
“Submitted in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Ph.D. Degree,” 


I shall forbear from burdening these pages with an overabundance of footnotes and 
obscure German quotations. 


It would certainly not be an adequate discharge of theological responsibility 
simply to isolate certain emphasis of Reformed theology and then proceed from 
them by brilliant and uniform deductions to a philosophy of education upon which 
all men could agree. Protestant theology doesn’t work that smoothly, and it shouldn’t. 
Protestant theology does not give us an indestructible structure which will defy 
the ravages of time and remain impervious to criticism. The fact that the Reformers 
did it one way in the sixteenth century emphatically does not mean that our job 
is to do it the same way in the twentieth century. We are not looking, in other 
words, for the Reformed theology of higher education — we are looking for a fresh 
understanding of the Reformed tradition in the light of which we can reassess what 
it means to be engaged in higher education in 1958. 


Now, of course, the Reformed tradition cannot be understood in a wacuum. 
It does not exist in isolation from such traditions as the Lutheran or the Anglican 
or the sectarian, and it must not claim to have an exclusive grasp of divine truth 
which is lacking elsewhere. Particularly it does not stand apart from all that pre- 
ceded it. Everything the Reformers fought for was there in the heritage of Christen- 
dom, and they in no sense invented new things but simply tried to recover 
old things. I mention this fact to make quite clear that when I claim something 
for “the Reformed tradition” I am not suggesting that this is a unique insight be- 
queathed to Caivin or Knox but denied to Luther or Cranmer or Augustine. The 
Reformed tradition stressed certain things and stressed them emphatically, but 
they were emphases to be found elsewhere in Christendom as well. 


Finally, I shall not try to make the case for the “Church-related college”, 
even though it is to be the special focus of th. comments that follow. That task 


Dr. Robert McAfee Brown is Auburn Associate Professor of Systematic Theology and 
Philosophy of Religion at Union Theological Seminary, New York City. His article is based 
upon addresses to the Presbyterian, U.S.A., University Chaplains’ Conference in February 1957. 
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has been done with clarity and conviction in such works as Howard Lowrie’s The 
Mind’s Adventure. Instead, I shall assume that one who teaches in a Church- 
related college wishes to be its loyal critic as well as its staunch defender — and 
wishes to carry on both tasks in the light of the gospel as read through the eyes 
of the Reformation. He is to be, if I may use a horribly eclectic maegner, the 
Socratic gadfly of the New Jerusalem. 


What, then, are some of the distinctive emphases of the Reformed tradition 
which have a bearing on the task of religion in higher education ? 


I 


It can be a threadbare cliché to insist that the most distinctive emphasis of 
the Reformed tradition is its stress on the sovereignty of God. The statement can 
be allowed only if some qualifications may be made concerning it. It must not imply 
the common (and fallacious) distinction that Luther believed in a personal God 
of loving concern while Calvin believed only in the austere God of Sinai, the Old 
Testament God of Judgment. Anybody who takes the trouble to read through the 
Institutes (and not just the passages the textbooks quote) and, more important 
in the present context, some of Calvin’s sermons and commentaries will see that 
the God in whom Calvin believed was the gracious God made known in Jesus 
Christ. His God is the God of grace, the God who has visited man in Jesus Christ, 
who has redeemed man from destruction. That being understood, we can assert 


that the Reformed tradition does take very seriously the sovereignty of this God, 
the sovereignty of the God of redeeming love and power. 


Two things may be stressed about the sovereignty of God as they relate to 
the concerns of this essay. First of all, the sovereignty of God means — whatever 
else it may mean — the “freedom” of God, the freedom of God to be himself, the 
freedom of God not to be bound by human structures or theological systems, not 
to be bound by human logic, not to be bound by anything except who he himself 
is. This means that we are not entitled to put any fetters around God, to dictate 
to him how he shall act, what he shall do, the means by which he shall make his 
will known, or even how he wills that his will be made known through the media 
of colleges and universities. For he is God and not man, and we are men and 
not God. If we cannot encase him in our systems, no more can we predict, pre- 
scribe, or control his actions. 


Now a second thing which the sovereignty of God means for us is that we 
are not allowed to give this status to anyone or anything else, More than that, we 
are expressly forbidden to de so. We dare not give our total allegiance to anyone 
or anything else. To do so is to worship a false god, to be guilty of idolatry. It 
is to deny to God the status of being God by making him one among others to 
whom we give our allegiance. This is a case where being bound to the one God 
is our perfect freedom as well as his, for we are thus freed from giving similar 
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devotion elsewhere, and we are freed for total allegiance to him. We have our par- 
tial loyalties, our provisional commitments, to our wives or our jobs or our colleges 
or our country, but these must always remain partial and provisional, subject to the 
ultimate and all-inclusive loyalty, God himself, the only sovereign lord of life. 
We are finally answerable only to him. As the Westminster Confession puts it in 
what is an able summary of this side of the Reformed tradition, “God alone is 
Lord of the conscience.” And when we see how human life gets fouled up precisely 
because people do give to the partial loyalties their unconditioned allegiance we can 
see that the sovereignty of God is not only a statement about the freedom of God 
to be himself but is also a statement about the freedom of man to be himself. 


What does all this say about higher education and Church-related colleges? 
If God is sovereign, then everything else is tentative. This means that there are 
no final answers as to how a Church-related college is to conduct itself, there 
are no final criteria or standards by means of which we judge it to be Christian or 
less than Christian. One can sympathize with the fact that Boards of Christian 
Education, Church executives, individuals responsible to ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, and all the rest must have certain standards of performance by which they 
measure the work of the institutions under their control. But let them, and us, 
always remember that any external criteria would be ridiculous if made too absolute 
and dangerous if taken too seriously. We do not necessarily have a Christian col- 
lege because that institution has required Bible courses, a faculty composed ex- 
clusively of evangelical Christians, and compulsory chapel; and it is at least an 
open question whether compulsory worship is anything but the most shocking con- 
tradiction in terms.! No one of these qualifications is indispensible; every one of 
them may be expendable in certain situations ; and any combination of them may be 
desirable in other situations. But that is all. 


The sovereignty of God means not only our freedom from allegiance to lesser 
deities but also the freedom of God himself—the freedom to be himself and not 
to be only what we choose to let him be. This means that we are obligated to allow 
God to work in whatever ways and through whatever channels he wishes. And 
this means in turn that we are not to consider that Church-related colleges are 
the only pattern of higher education acceptable in God’s eyes. There is a lot of 
loose talk in Church circles about “protecting our young people” by sending them 
to Church colleges and keeping them out of the clutches of the pagan, immoral 
universities, assuming that educational truth is all on our side and that on the other 
side are evil, sin, error, the world, the flesh, and the devil—as well as all the good 
football teams. We must acknowledge that God can use the large universities and 


*I once heard a student at a Church-related college which shall remain nameless define 
compulsory chapel as a good place to read Time magazine. This is a deep indictment, particularly 
if one feels that to provide any place to read Time magazine may be a distinct disservice to the 
cultivation of an educated mind. 
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the small independent colleges for his own good purposes just as significantly, 
perhaps more significantly, than he uses denominational schools.* At all events, 
we insult God and our Reformed tradition’s understanding of him if we claim that 
he works only through our particular type of educational approach. It would 
perhaps be more fitting if we occasionally marvelled at the fact that God's sov- 


ereignty is so vast that he can even make use of certain Church-related colleges 
we could mention. 


This suggests another facet of meaning which can be drawn from belief in 
God’s sovereignty as it relates to teaching. A recognition of God’s sovereignty 
ought to make us a good deal more humble than we usually are as we reflect on 
who we are compared to him and where our miniscule bit of learning stands com- 
pared to all that there is to know in God’s world. It is often said that the cultiva- 
tion of wisdom is the aim of education. There is something to be said, however, for 
the plea which T. S. Eliot makes somewhere that what we need is not wisdom 
but humility, The two are not as antithetical as we sometimes think, and one could 
argue with no less an authority than Socrates to back him up that the greatest 
wisdom indeed is humility itself. The kind of attitude to be cultivated in teaching, 
in other words, is one which never starts a sentence with the words, “All history 
proves... .” It is the attitude which does not refute a student simply by a display 
of superior knowledge because it recognizes that when all is said and done the 
knowledge of the professor is pretty inferior itself. It is the attitude of the professor 
who at least occasionally, as he gets up before a class, says to himself, “What 


have I possibly got to say which is important enough to keep these people sitting 
here for 50 minutes ?” 


The sovereignty of God, then, reminds us that only God is God and that 
it is the most perverse and persistent of human sins to put other deities on his throne, 
whether those deities be our own college, or our own curricula, or our own minds. 
The only proper response to the sovereign God can be one of wonder and awe 
and abasement. And any of those should cut us down to size in short order. 


II 


A second emphasis of the Reformed tradition is usually described by the 
phrase, “the authority of Scripture”, meaning that it is from Scripture alone that 
we derive our knowledge of the sovereign God. I wish to state this second 
emphasis in a slightly different way (which I think can safeguard what was at 
stake for the Reformers from the later aberrations of a wooden and sterile ortho- 
doxy) by referring to the doctrine of the Word. In the Bible the Word (dabar in 
the Old Testament, logos in the New Testament) is a way of talking about the 


*I remember in high school deliberately deciding not to go to a Church-related college, 


and I have never been sorry for the pagan education I got. It helped to make a Christian out of 
me. 
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creative power of God. The Word is God as he relates himself to that which he 
has created. “By the Word of the Lord the heavens were made,” the Psalmist 
tells us (Ps. 33:6). God’s Word is his creative power. And in the New Testament 
we are told that this same Word has become flesh and dwelt among us. The Word 
of God is finally and firstly Jesus Christ. It is in terms of him that God relates him- 
self to us. And it is this Word of God made flesh to whom the Reformers were 
trying to be faithful. 





in the Reformed tradition there were at least three ways in which the Word 
of God made known in Jesus Christ became real for the worshipping community. 
The Word became known through Scripture, that is to say, through the written 
word. The written word did not exist to witness to itself but to point beyond and 
through itself to Jesus Christ. The Word became known through preaching which 
was the minister’s attempt to expound the Scripture and make it relevant to the 
lives of his congregation. The sermon did not exist to witness to itself but to 
point beyond and through itself to Jesus Christ. And finally, the Word became 
known through sacrament, the enacted word in which the real presence of Jesus 
Christ in the midst of the worshipping community made itself manifest. The sacra- 
ment did not exist to witness to itself but to point through and beyond itself to 
Jesus Christ. There is the Word, then, Jesus Christ, who comes alive through 
Scripture, Sermon, and Sacrament. These latter things have no sacred finality about 
themselves ; they are the instrumentalities through which the living Word of God 
becomes a living Word for us. 


What the doctrine of the Word says to us is that the Reformers were not 
presuppositionless; nor were they guided and motivated by half a dozen conflict- 
ing or even complementary presuppositions. Rather they were guided and moti- 
vated by one gigantic and all-embracing presupposition — the final adequacy of 
Jesus Christ as the revelation of God in all of his creative and redeeming power. 
This was the act of God in terms of which all the actions of men were to be carried 
out. This was the expression of the will of God in terms of which men’s wills were 
to be ruled. This was the measure of the understanding of God in terms of which 
men were to understand everything else that God had done. 


Now this can be transposed into a famous medieval slogan, the heart of which 
was recovered by the Reformation. This is the slogan of Anselm, fides quarens 
intellectum, faith seeking understanding. The Reformers spelled this out. Starting 
from faith in the centrality and all-sufficiency of Jesus Christ for their lives, they 
then proceeded to try to understand the whole world in the light of him. They 
did not remain secluded and cloistered. If he was truly God’s Word, men had to try 
to understand all of the implications of this — hence Calvin’s /nstitutes, Melanch- 
thon’s Loci Communes, Bullinger’s Second Helvetic Confession, and all the rest. 
More than that, men had to understand their faith in terms of what it meant for 
the ordering of civil life, the attitude toward kings, the responsibility of the lesser 
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magistrates. But all in terms of what it meant for the world to say that Jesus Christ 
is the Word of God made flesh. 


There is, in other words, a rather clear connection between the doctrine of 
the Word and a Reformed position on epistemology. What the Reformed tradi- 
tion at its best does is to take seriously for all of life the meaning of “faith seeking 
understanding” ; it stands as an inheritor of the Augustinian-Anselmic recognition 
that “I believe in order that I may understand.” 


A tremendous amount of nonsense has been written about the way in which 
the Reformers crucified the intellect in the interests of this priority of faith. We all 
know that Luther referred to reason as ‘“‘the devil’s whore,” and we have all come 
up against the charge that Calvin's doctrine of depravity makes it impossible for 
man to reason rightly about anything — Calvin’s fifty-nine volumes of closely 
reasoned and tightly argued prose somehow to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Calvin makes the point clearly in his Commentary on First Corinthians : 


How does it happen that Paul in this way throws down upon the ground 
every kind of knowledge that is apart from Christ, and tramples, as it 
were, on what is manifestly one of the chief gifts of God in this world? 
For what is more noble than man’s reason, in which man excels the other 
animals ? How richly deserving in honor are the liberal sciences . . . [But] 
Paul does not expressly condemn either man’s natural perspicacity or his 
wisdom acquired from practice and experience, or his cultivation of mind 
attained by learning ; but declares that all this is of no avail for acquiring 
spiritual wisdom . . . The apostle does not require that we should alto- 
gether renounce the wisdom that is implanted in us by nature or acquired 
by long practice, but simply that we subject it to the service of God, so as 
to have no wisdom but through his word.’ 


The implications of all this for higher education are far-reaching, and in the 
light of them we can perhaps approach in a fresh way the whole thorny problem 
of “objectivity” and presuppositions. The problem is not dead. Every time I visit 
a college campus I am surprised anew by the extent to which people still assume 
that it is possible to teach without presuppositions, to engage in so-called “objective” 
teaching. Thus a charge is frequently thrown at the Church-related college from 
the outside: “How can you provide a real education? You're already committed! 
Can you search for truth when you claim to have the truth?” And the assumption 
is often made from the inside: “I teach religion, but I teach it objectively, not 
dogmatically.” 


This notion that we can teach without any biases is surely one of the most 
dubious assumptions of contemporary education. I submit that it would be very 


* Conveniently cited in Edward A. Dowey, Jr., The Knowledge of God in Calvin's Theology. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1954, p. 134. 
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difficult for four people to give an “objective” account of the meaning of the 
Protestant Reformation if those four people were (a) a Jesuit, (b) a Calvinist, 
(c) a Marxist, and (d) a Unitarian. What we would get would be descriptions 
going something like this: the Reformation was (a) a sinful repudiation of mother 
Church, (b) a purifying recovery of the true life of the Church, (c) an economically 
motivated revolt, and (d) a new stifling of the intellect after an initial attempt to 
throw off the shackles of medieval authoritarianism. 


This does not mean that teachers should abdicate responsibility for discovering 
facts but that teachers should be aware enough of what is going on to say, “This 
is why J stress these facts.” Rather than boasting of a highly illusory lack of pre- 
suppositions, it is far more honest to admit at the start what ours are, acknowledge 
what our position is, so that our students can take this fact into account in assessing 
the way we present our information, We are called upon to give a fair and accurate 


portrayal of other positions while acknowledging that we do this from some 
standpoint. 


And if the Church college will do this forthrightly, then it has every right 
to demand the same kind of forthrightness from other academic institutions. The 
notion that “secular” universities do not have presuppositions is, of course, non- 
sense. They have a whole host of them which may run the gamut from the unex- 
pressed but implicit belief that no kind of avenue can lead to final truth, or that 
only laboratory research can uncover significant and relevant facts, to the belief 
that only in the free give-and-take of all kinds of ideas can we begin to hammer 
out an understanding of the truth. 


The point is, there are some guiding presuppositions. Some of them are bet- 
ter than others. And the job, therefore, on whatever level of academic life, is to 
smoke out the presuppositions, particularly of those who claim most vigorously 
that they have no presuppositions, and hold them up for examination, so that we can 
get on to the really important question: “Which presuppositions are true? Which 
ones are worth working for, living for, perhaps even dying for?” 


Thus to take seriously the Reformed doctrine of the Word is to assert not 
only that everyone has presuppositions (the doctrine of the Word being ours) 
but that presuppositions are important and must be acknowledged. 


This leads to a closely related contemporary problem, also growing out of 
the attempt to take the doctrine of the Word seriously. This is the hotly debated 
question about the relationship of truth to commitment. If I am really committed 
to a position, can I honestly be open to truth coming from other quarters? Is it 
possible to be an educator without a radically open mind? Can one really combine 
the assertion of Socrates that “the unexamined life is not worth living” with the 
assertion of Job, “I know that my Redeemer liveth”? 
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If we answer the latter question in the affirmative, we are liable to find our- 
selves put on the defensive. Such blatant commitment will seem to others to deny 
to us the possibility of an open search for fuller truth than we now possess. It will 
seem to them as though the cards will be stacked by us so as to bring everything 
into conformity with the conclusions we desire our students to reach. 


Is there truth in these charges? Let it be argued on the contrary that truth 
and commitment can walk hand in hand and that one of the most important jobs 
of the Church college is precisely to be a living witness to this possibility. If we 
believe that the final truth is found in Christ and: in terms of commitment to him, 
then instead of this making us afraid to examine everything in the realm where 
Christ is King it should give us a freedom we would not otherwise have to look 
at and examine everything in all creation because we are confident that nothing 
that is true can war with Truth. Thus if a “Christian” college is worried about its 
geology courses for fear they will “upset” students ; if a religion professor does not 
really examine Bultmann’s position or the challenges of higher criticism concern- 
ing the resurrection-event because a student’s faith might be shaken; if a political 
scientist is afraid to let students read the persuasive prose of Karl Marx because 
a student might get un-Christian ideas ; then such people betray that they are afraid 
that their truth may no? stand up under careful examination and honest scrutiny. 
Their problem is not so much that they are over-committed as that they are under- 
committed. 


The point is that, if I believe in company with my Reformed forbears that 
Jesus Christ is the final truth about life, then I need not be afraid of the quest for 
truth in any form. I have a final security from which I can survey everything else 
with freedom and openness. Herbert Butterfield has put this combination of com- 
mitment and openness in its most extreme form in his famous concluding sentence 
to Christianity and History: “Hold fast to Christ, and for the rest be totally un- 
committed.” The Christian, above all others, can be open and responsive and 
inquiring precisely because he does have a commitment which frees him for the 
investigation of truth in all quarters. And the more closed, narrow, and intolerant 
of conflicting opinions a Christian or a Christian college is, the more we can be 
sure that such a person or such an institution really entertains secret doubts about 
the adequacy of the faith. 


But if the Reformed tradition reminds me that the way to true knowledge 
is by faith seeking understanding and if I believe that Christ is the truth, I can 
never let it go simply at that. I must constantly try to learn what it means for 
my whole life (intellectually as well as other) that Christ is the truth, and I must 
also examine as fully as I can what this says about the other truths I learn — that 
2+2=—4, that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, that the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act excludes certain groups of people from the United States, and 
that the Dead Sea Scrolls force us to revise our understanding of the relationship 
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of the Essenes to the early Christians. All of these investigations help me under- 
stand my world better, my neighbor better, and myself better, and I find that this 
is all of one piece, since my world is a world that Christ has redeemed by his death 
and resurrection, that my neighbor is the one for whom Christ died, and that I 
myself am the object of God’s loving concern, and part of the reason why he be- 
came incarnate. These things are not “provable” in advance; they are never, 
strictly speaking, “proven,” but from the basis of my initial commitment to Christ 
the whole world opens up and challenges me to embrace it more fully. 


Thus, to believe in Jesus Christ as the Word of God, to have this commit- 
ment central and unashamed, is not to abdicate educational responsibility but is 
to provide a context in which the educational venture can, in principle at least, go 
forward unhampered and unfettered.‘ 


III 


A third theological foundation of the Reformed tradition is known as the 
doctrine of the calling or the doctrine of “vocation.” God “calls” men first of all 
to be his children, and one of the ways in which they elaborate what this means is 
to be fulfilling responsibly the duties of whatever kind of job within the workaday 
world they are best suited to perform. For the present essay, the concern of the 
Reformers for the specific matter of “‘jobs’’ can remain secondary to the implica- 
tion of the whole world-view which led to that concern —a view which holds that 
the Christian properly fulfills his calling before God in the midst of the so-called 
“secular world” rather in retreat from it. 


As a Protestant reads Western European history, he finds that in the period 
before the Reformation there was an increasing wedge driven between what were 
called the sacred and the secular, The Medieval Christian had to follow a specifically 
religious vocation to be a true Christian; so-called secular callings were second 
rate. There were wider and wider distinctions between the clergy and the laity. 
The worship of God was more and more removed from the nave and placed in the 
chancel with access forbidden to the laity. Church music and so-called secular music 
became more and more distinct from one another. And the Protestant sees the 
Reformation as a gigantic effort to heal that kind of breach: to say, as Calvin 
said, the whole world is God’s monastery; you don’t retire from the world to do 
his will; you do his will right where he has placed you in the world of his creation 
which he looks upon as good ; your “calling” — to be his child in his world — does 
not mean withdrawal but responsibility within the world in whatever “job” you 
happen to be placed. Or to say, there is ultimately no distinction between the sacred 
and the secular — all is God’s and his will can be discerned and followed in a be- 
wildering variety of places and ways. Or to say, you can take a three-quarter time 


* The “in principle” is admittedly a sticky qualification which I shall try to unstick in the 
following section. 
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drinking song which is making the rounds of the cafés and make that the vehicle for 
a passion chorale called O Sacred Head Now Wownded. Or to say, as Calvin said 
in Geneva in ways both inspired and demonic, civil government is not an affair 
which is too messy for the Christian, the Christian on the contrary must be up 
to his ears in civil government. And so on, all across the length and breadth of 
life — there is no area of life so mean that God is excluded from it; there is no area 
of life so exalted that man is not involved in it. 


What we have here is a way of looking at life which not only makes it possible 
to serve God in an almost unlimited variety of ways but which also encourages 
the most diligent and vigorous examination of the world in which we live since 
it is the arena in which we are to live lives in praise of him. 


That this has tremendous implications for education need hardly be remarked. 
For it opens out the concern of the Christian far beyond merely “sacred” objects 
to include all subjects. And it is a curious and tragic fact that most Protestants have 
failed to take seriously the implication that all of this world is God’s concern and 
therefore our concern. For this provides a theological basis and motivation for 
an approach of a brand new sort to such diverse subjects as economics, sculpture, 
French literature, geography, and modern drama. 


But beyond that clear point there is a perplexing problem here for the Christian 
college. This is contained in the danger that the Christian college will in fact do 
precisely what the Reformation will not let it do, that is, compartmentalize the 
truth and try to draw distinctions between its truth and “secular” truth, between 
its way of doing things and the way the secular colleges and universities do things. 
The danger of the Church college, in other words, is precisely that it will become 
ingrown and that it will tend to perpetuate the medieval distinction between the 
sacred and secular, to assert that there are certain ways in which God is served 
and other ways in which he is not served, or that there are certain worldly concerns 
and disciplines which are subversive of Christian faith, 


Two things, at least, are at stake here: first, the tendency to confuse truth 
with our way of stating the truth, and second, a widely shared failure to recognize 
that Christians always need the stimulus and challenge of non-Christians. These 
two dangers can be avoided from a perspective which takes seriously what the Re- 
formed tradition meant by the doctrine of vocation, but the dangers remain real 
dangers if we do not take that doctrine seriously. 


It would seem that the only way to avoid these dangers is to be sure that there 
is a healthy exchange of opinion within a Christian college, that both faculty and 
students are constantly caught in a vigorous cross-fire, and that faith-options other 
than Christianity receive a fair hearing. The point can be emphasized by citing the 
case against the Christian college as it is made by Sir Walter Moberly: 
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While we are ourselves assured that the whole truth is to be found in 
Christ, we have to recognize that it is not the possession of Christians, 
either individually or collectively. It never has been, and at no historical 
time is it likely to be . . . It follows that an all-Christian university, if we 
could have it, would be defective. We have indispensible lessons from the 
heretic, however wrong he is on fundamental issues. He is needed both as a 
test, and as a contributor. Until the strongest adverse case has been faced, 
faith cannot be secure ; and this can only happen through personal contact 
with the unbeliever . . . “No one, not even our most Christian selves, can 
have the whole truth and there is not one who may not become to us a 
vehicle of God’s truth.” It is a mistake to try to root out all tares; not 
merely because they cannot be accurately identified but because the tares 
are not a hundred per cent weeds any more than the wheat is a hundred 
per cent good grain. In the present state of the world Christians them- 
selves ought not to want an all-Christian university.* 


And as John Dillenberger has put the same kind of point: “The vitality of Christi- 
anity, including Christian institutions, depends upon a genuine encounter with 
, outlooks upon life which are not specifically Christian. In principle, Christians can 
reform their own institutions of truth. In actual fact, they need to be forced to it.” 


So there must be a kind of openness which has not always characterized Church 
colleges, a situation where other options than Christian faith are presented as really 


live options. The dissatisfaction some persons (including the present writer) feel 
with the notion of the “all-Christian faculty” proceeds not because there is a fear 
that without an all-Christian faculty the faith will be watered down but rather 
that with an all-Christian faculty the vitality of the faith may not be preserved. 
It is important to guard against the idea that piety is an adequate substitute for 
clear thinking or that the real threat to the faith posed by positivism or naturalism 
has been met just because a seminary graduate who is ordained has made the 
“case” for them in a situation where everybody knows that he does not believe 
them to be true. 


The danger here is not only to the faculty, stultified as a faculty mind can 
become when surrounded only by like-minded believers. There is a danger also for 
the students who need to realize that free discussion is the rule of academic life, 
that absolutely no questions are barred, and that there are no positions which cannot 
be examined seriously. When even by implication blinkers are put around their 
academic curiosity or it is suggested that some matters “are not discussed here” 
students have been victims of a tragic disservice. And the Church college has a 
particular responsibility to see that there is an open hearing on all issues. This most 
obvious point must be stressed because it is the place where the Church college is 
first tempted to surrender. It would be a pretty safe wager, for example, that during 


* The Crisis in the University. London: SCM Press, 1949, pp. 104-5. 
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the McCarthy era the Church colleges had proportionately fewer controversial 
speakers than the so-called secular universities. The security of a professor of left- 
of-center persuasion was probably safer in a large university than on a Church- 
related college campus.® 


The point can be made on all levels of college life. Unless the Christian college 
is open to truth from all quarters, unless it makes certain that conflicting opinions 
are presented with real challenge, unless it has an open policy about hiring on the 
basis of academic qualifications rather than piety, unless it makes absolutely cer- 
tain that students are free to hear about, discuss, and even adopt, points of view 
contrary to those of faculty and administration — then the Christian college deserves 
to be called neither Christian nor college. It may be a sectarian propaganda mill, 
offering the truth wrapped up in tidy packages, but it will not be doing anything 
more than deceiving, because the truth does not come in tidy packages but only 
in the vigorous encounter with partial truth, untruth, and other ways of stating 
the truth itself. We need to remember that God can raise up children of Abraham 
from the very stones around us, even the finely-chiseled stones of the state university. 


IV 


A fourth Reformation emphasis is the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers. 
Like the doctrine of the calling, it too underlines the fact that there is no final 
distinction between priest and laity — all believers are priests, all must mediate 
between God and man. This is not a vocation for which just a few people have been 
set aside, this is the calling of every Christian. In fact the widest understanding 
of the doctrine of the calling would have to insist that precisely this is the true 
calling of the Christian, much more so than the relatively incidental matter of how 
he earns his daily bread. And this is the only context in which we can rescue the 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers from its persistent misunderstanding, 
which is that nobody needs a priest to mediate between himself and God since 
everybody is his own priest, with the result that the last word of Protestantism 
is sheer individuality. No, the belief really means that everybody is a priest to 
everybody else, that all take upon themselves the responsibility for everybody else, 
that I am a priest to my neighbor and he is a priest to me. 


There are two clear implications of this position for the topic under discussion. 
The first of these comes from the recognition that if all are priests, if all have a 


* This need to close off the Church college from possible criticism was illustrated recently 
in a discussion of a proposed radio program. A script had been prepared describing a student 
coming to a Christian college and after a football game in the fall of his freshman year “borrow- 
ing” another student’s car and wrapping it around a telephone pole. The theme of the rest of 
the play was how an understanding dean and an understanding community helped that student 
discover the real meaning of forgiveness in a Christian community. A very worthy theme. But 
the script was gravely criticized because it was felt that people might object to the notion that 
a student in a Christian college would be so unaffected by his environment as to steal a car. 
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responsibility for the propagation and transmission of the faith, then all stand 
in need not only of inner conviction about the reality of God, all stand in need of 
learning in order that the faith may be more comprehensively communicated. This 
means that we need to take more seriously than has usually been done before what 
results from putting side by side with the priesthood of all believers, the stress 
which was so strong in the Reformed tradition and in Puritanism particularly on a 
“learned ministry.” The learned ministry has historically been understood as an 
educated clergy. It is my contention that this is too narrow an interpretation for us 
today and that, if we are to take seriously the notion of a learned ministry as we 
most surely must, then we must broaden our definition of that ministry in terms 
of the priesthood of all believers so that it includes every Christian. Every Christian 
is to be a “learned minister,” not just the one who happens to stand up in the 
pulpit and speak. 


But there is a second implication which must be developed a little more fully. 
This is the implication of the priesthood of all believers for an understanding of 
community. Christianity is not individualistic, and therefore, whether it is for the 
worship of God or for the investigation of his universe, a communal enterprise 
is involved in which people gather together to engage in a common search cr quest 
or response rather than going off by themselves to do it in isolation, And this im- 
plies a good deal about the educational task. 


If everybody is priest to everybody else, not only as mediator of salvation to 
eternal life but also as mediator of learning and scholarship, then there cau be 
a true sense of community around this common end. This is not to say that the 
Church college is to become a Church but that it is to be a particular kind of com- 
munity within the whole community of God’s people. It is the particular vranch 
of the Christian community which is concerned with the life of the mind. And 
it is this basically which draws it together -- not simply that its members are 
Christians, for that is not enough of a qualification for membership in this com- 
munity, but that its members are intelligent Christians. Christians who are devoting 
themselves to the pursuit of learning. The Church college can be a community in 
a sense in which the large university is not because this community has some shared 
concerns and commitments which the university does not have. One sometimes 
has the feeling that the university has abdicated the right to its name, uni-versitas, 
one song. For it is really a multiversity, singing many songs, and one needs to 
be a serious student of the twelve-tone scale to detect any underlying harmony in 
the strident voices which clash with one another as one moves from a positivistic 
philosophy department to a sensitive humanities department to a mechanistic 
psychology department to a government-financed physics department. There is 
no overarching principle which is binding the whole together. And it is this kind 
of thing which the Church college can have, for it can be the community which takes 
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seriously not only the assertion that the truth will make us free but also the assertion 
that Christ is the truth.” 


Now on the face of it this seems like a gigantic contradiction to the assertion 
of the previous section which was urging the necessity of differences of opinion 
within a Christian college. But the contradiction is only apparent. For to talk 
about the sense of community in a Church college is to suggest that the very 
necessary diversity of viewpoints and convictions is set within a context of the 
ultimate commitments of the college. Not all members of the faculty need sub- 
scribe to those commitments, but they should be aware of them, asking questions 
about them, challenging them, but always accepting the right of the institution 
to have such commitments. We shall see in the last section of this paper how the 
narrowly defined orthodoxy of the early Reformers did not circumscribe the 
curriculum offerings of their schools and colleges ; what we need to work for today 
is the existence of a community of learning in which all positions have a right to 
a hearing and in which also there is a recognised overarching principle of integra- 
tion which makes the Church college the true uni-versity in which “one song” 
is sung with infinite variations, in which many of the singers may not even feel 
that they are singing the same song, but in terms of which the Christian will be 
secure rather than alarmed at the different strands in the harmony since he 
knows that all songs which express truth in any way are at least potentially capable 
of service in the name of Christ the King whether his reign is consciously acknowl- 
edged by the singers or not. For here is a situation where, in terms of belief in the 
priesthood of all believers, everybody is ministering to everybody else, and even 
those who have not taken holy orders may be the unwitting instruments of the 
God who created them and sustains them. 


Vv 


A final dimension of the Reformed tradition to which attention will be called 
is justification by faith. That we are not set right with God by our own efforts to 
earn his love is surely “what every professor of religion knows” to be the Protestant 
position even though it is discouragingly hard to make students aware of this 
elemental point. And that we are set right with God because he loves us in spite 


* There is another dimension to this matter of truth and community which must be men- 
tioned even if it can be elaborated only in a footnote. Christian faith defines truth in terms of 
event and act, not in terms of propositional information. Truth is understood in personal terms : 
“IT am the truth,” Jesus says, not “There are truths about me.” In a word which is beginning 
to be looked upon with suspicion because it is so overworked, truth comes through encounter, 
through meeting, and I think this says to us that saving truth comes in communal terms, that 
the most significant (and perhaps the only possible) context for the reception of truth is in 
company with others. Truth works itself out, so to say, where there is corporateness, where 
there is a common sharing of goals, presuppositions, and the eager expectation that truth may 
break in upon us again and again. 
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of our unrighteousness and reaches out in love toward the loveless is certainly the 
hallmark of Protestant faith, of the Lutheran as well as the Reformed tradition. 
We cannot be worthy of God’s love, we can only be recipients of God’s love, given 
at the very point of our unworthiness. 


What does this belief say to us about the life of the mind? Surely it says 
at least this, that, if we are not redeemed by a life of good works, no more are 
we redeemed by mental good works, by education, by brilliant thinking, or by 
having the cerrect thoughts and doctrines about God. The life of the mind is not 
the means by which we render ourselves acceptable before him. No doubt many 
Protestants assume that their thinking, or their careful research, or their well- 
written lectures, will somehow render them more pleasing in the sight of the 
Almighty. But we are not justified by works, not even by works of scholarship.’ 


There is, however, a positive as well as a negative moral to be drawn. The 
Reformed tradition does not sneer at good works; it disparages only works which 
are done with one eye upon the divine pleasure or displeasure. The Reformers, 
as a matter of fact, were long on works but with this important qualification: 
works were done not to produce salvation but as the fruits of a salvation already 
assured. That is to say, when one realizes that he is set right with God by grace 
alone, then he is liberated from the absurd necessity of trying to earn God’s 
favor by what he does, and out of gratitude to God for his excessive goodness the 
Christian tries to live a life in conformity with God’s will. 


This is the proper context for an understanding of the task of education. 
Our scholarship is not going to commend us to God as brands worthy to be plucked 
from the burning; if that were so, we are of all men to be most pitied! On the 
contrary, because we believe that we are brands plucked from the burning, we can 
offer our lives in gratitude to the one who has thus plucked us, and this means 
precisely that we can offer him our learning to be used for his purposes. This 
defines the vocation of the Christian who is a teacher whether he teaches astronomy 
or archaeology, biology or Bible, chemistry or Christology. 


And it says something about the role of the student as well. For too often 
college is looked upon by students mainly as a time of “preparation.” In college 
they are to get ready for the great game of life which will confront them upon 
graduation, to take courses which will give them the tools by which to live later on 


as though their knowledge were going to make them acceptable in the sight of 
the Almighty. 


This kind of approach overlooks the very obvious fact that the student does 
not cease to be a living, growing, responsible person during his four years in 
college. In other words, part of our responsibility should be to remind the student 


* Not even, it must be added, by works of scholarship which have as their subject matter 
the fact that we are not justified by works of scholarship. 
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of the “now” and not just of the future, to point out to him that he is not just 
preparing to live, he is living! Visser ’t Hooft has put the point well in his 
familiar distinction between making students Christian, which is not enough, 
and helping them to realize that they must become Christian students. That is 
to say, when they are at college they already have a task to perform as Christiars, 
they are not just preparing for one. Their task is that of students; for four years 
they are to fulfill their Christian calling by studying. They are not justified by 
what they learn in terms of a future calling somewhere or other. Their study 
has present significance because it is the way in which for four years they are to 
praise God and thank him for the gifts of his love by loving him most particularly 
with their minds, in gratitude to him, and as a way of expressing their thankful- 
ness to him. 


This is not to say that courses may not be chosen with an eye to the future 
but that the central context of study in a Christian college is in terms of here 
and now loving God by using our minds to learn of his world and his will, 
to respond to such light as he has given us, to commit our ways unto him in 
such a fashion that it is not an evasion of responsibility to study instead of 
“rebuilding the world” but that it would be an evasion of responsibility not to 
study, since that is the way, right now, that God can best rebuild the world 
through us and through all of his children who are loyal to the doing of his will 
wherever he has placed them. 


There is a final dimension of the meaning of justification by faith which 
has a peculiarly Reformed twist to it. Luther’s life was punctuated by periods 
of anfechtungen, grievous doubt, in which he found it difficult to believe in 
the promises of God. Not so the staunch Calvinist! For he had on his side 
the much-maligned doctrine of assurance — the brief that his salvation was secure 
since it was entirely out of his hands and in the hands of God. He did not have 
to spend his time worrying about the state of his own soul. He could go out 
and live as one of the redeemed, subduing the kingdoms of this world in the 
name of Christ the King. How much he himself directly succeeded was quite 
incidental ; he might be called upon to die for his faith, but what did that matter 
since he was on the side which was sure to prevail? 


Recognizing all of the perversions to which this doctrine of assurance was 
and is open, we can assert that it needs to be recovered in our day, For this is 
finally the only way a Christian can live, trusting to God for his own salvation. 
And then, recognizing that his chief end is to glorify God, not to save his own 
soul, he can turn his attention outward from himself to his neighbor and simply 
leave the results in God’s hands. This is surely the only viable base on which 
a Protestant can live a life of scholarship. What does it matter whether or not 
he makes a reputation so long as he is doing the job he feels called by God to do? 
What does it matter whether or not he gets good book reviews so long as he 
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has expressed the truth as he sees it? What does it matter whether or not his 
reconstruction of Proto-Luke is attacked by another scholar so long as he has 
forced the other scholar to make a sounder reconstruction than his own? In 
the life of scholarship, if our relationship to God is secure, if we are justified 
by faith in what he has done, then we have a freedom to serve him with our 
learning which is quite impossible to come by otherwise. 


The convinced and committed Christian can, therefore, of all people be 
most open, most receptive, most unafraid of truth which comes from any quarter 
since he believes that it can finally only bolster his position rather than destroy it. 
And if it seems initially to threaten his position, it will be a test oi his faith to 
see whether he can endure the agony of doubt and the challenge of disbelief or 
whether he will have to retreat to a secure cloister to which the ugly doubts, 
the impertinent questions, cannot gain access. Since he is a man as well as a 
Christian, he will always live in a kind of tension between doubt and faith, for 
his security and conviction and assurance will not be a security and conviction 
and assurance about his way of stating the truth but only of the truth itself. And 
since his own statements and convictions are thus not in themselves final but 
he knows that God in Christ is finai, he will always be open to new light on thie 
truth which he does possess, to reformulations of the formulations he has made 
in the past, and to the new depths and insights which can come from any part 
of God’s creation, be they from Presbyterians or positivists, agnostics or altruists. 


Thus is justification by faith at the center of the life of learning. 


VI 


So much for main emphases in the Reformed tradition and their contemporary 
relevance to the task of higher education in the Church-related college. A final 
task now remains, to indicate briefly what actually happened when the Reformers 
themselves set about the task of educating. How did they, as a matter of historical 
fact, relate their faith to the tasks of learning? We can get some indications of an 
answer to this question by looking at three loci of the Reformed tradition and 
higher education, namely Geneva, Scotland, and New England. 


The first thing to be stressed about the Reformed tradition’s historical attitude 
toward education is that the place of the scholar was held in high repute. It did 
not lead to the conclusion, “Faith is enough, we don’t need intelligence.” Calvin 
was strongly influenced by the Revival of Learning and read widely outside 
the Christian tradition.’ It is well known that his first book was a learned com- 
mentary on Seneca’s De Clementia although the significance of this is some- 
times discounted since it comes so early in his life. What is not so widely known 


* Details here in Professor E. Harris Harbison’s excellent book, The Christian Scholar in 
the Age of the Reformation. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956, Chapter V. 
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but what is plain for all to see is that in successive editions of the /nstitutes the 
references to classical writers increase rather than decrease. Calvin felt himself 
to be first of all a scholar and considered writing a major part of his task as his 
fifty-nine volumes attest.*° 


But more happened on the educational front in Geneva than sitting around 
waiting for Calvin’s next book. For one of the most notable achievements of the 
whole Genevan experiment lay in the field of education — the foundation of the 
Geneva Academy. The Ecclesiastical Ordinances of 1541 had contained the state- 
ment, “A college should be instituted for instructing children to prepare them 
for the ministry as well as for civil government.” The next year, Calvin specifically 
proposed an Academy for solid study. By 1559 the Academy was inaugurated 
with Beza as Rector and Calvin as Professor of Theology. By 1591 the Universities 
of the United Provinces recognized as valid the Geneva degrees in divinity, law, 
and medicine. This indicates that the academic standards had been kept high. 


As Calvin looked for teachers, all the records make it clear that he sought 
the top men in the various fields. He was not content with piety but demanded 
acute scholarship and long training. The curriculum, furthermore, was not just 
based on Christian doctrine but on the whole range of human learning. To drive 
home the point that the Reformed tradition did not restrict or resist scholarship, 
here are a few facts about the makeup of the early Geneva Academy. 


Properly speaking, there were two divisions in the Academy, the gymnasium 
or schola privata which was a kind of classical preparatory school for boys and 
the academy itself or schola publica which was for the older and more advanced 
students and included what was in effect a theological seminary. In the gymnasium 
there were seven forms with the stress heavily on the classics. The subject matter 
was covered in the following order: Grammar (i.e. learning to read and write) ; 
French and Latin; more Latin, more grammar, and readings from Virgil; intro- 
duction to Greek; more Latin with readings in Cicero and Ovid; advanced read- 
ings in Cicero, Virgil, and Caesar; readings in Homer and Xenophon and Poly- 
bius; dialectic and rhetoric with stress on the orations of Cicero and Demosthenes. 


That is what the younger students got. It will be clear that in this school 
the cards were not stacked in favor of the Hebraic-Christian tradition by keeping 
the nasty Greeks locked up in the library basement. 


In the upper school students went to twenty-seven lectures a week divided in 
the following proportion : eight in Hebrew and Greek, five in the orators and poets, 


** About the only flaw we would be able to find in Calvin's scholarly apparatus was an 
ignorance of German. And if we are tempted to feel superior to him on that score, we need only 
be reminded of the astonishing criticism Erasmus once made of St. Thomas Aquinas. “Think,” 


Erasmus wrote, “of what that master-mind could have achieved — if only he had had Greek and 
Hebrew.” 
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five in dialectic or rhetoric, three in ethics, three in physics and mathematics, and 
three in biology. The individual teaching load in this first Reformed “Church-re- 
lated college” was eight hours a week. No professor had to lecture on Saturday 
though all were expected to devote Sunday “to attending religious services.”’** 


Originally there was a Confession of Faith to which all students had to sub- 
scribe. This “ecclesiastical loyalty oath’’ was very unpopular and was abolished 
in 1584, only twenty-five years after the founding of the school. An “academic 
oath” was substituted in its place in which students promised such innocuous 
things as to live properly and obey the laws of the Academy and of the city of 
Geneva. 


It is not stretching the case to say that wherever the Reformed tradition 
took root, new schools and colleges began to spring up. It is a matter of record 
that in 1560 Knox and the other Reformers in Scotland offered the Book of Dis- 
cipline to revitalize education in Scotland. It is also, of course, a matter of record 
that the Book of Discipline was not adopted. But it was influential in what finally 
happened in the reform of the universities then extant in Scotland and in the 
formation of a new university in Edinburgh. In the Book of Discipline Knox had 
listed as reasons for “the Necessity of Schools” the facts (1) that the church 
is taught not by angels but by men, (2) that men are born ignorant of godliness, 
and (3) that God no longer illuminates men miraculously, certainly three bits of 
incontrovertible evidence. These things pointed inexorably, Knox felt, in the 
direction of schools which should be set up “for the advancement of Christ's glory.” 
Further, in his Brief Exhortation to England Knox wrote, “for the preservation 
of religion, it is most expedient that scholes be universally erected in all cities and 
chief townes. . . .” 


These quotations sound as though propaganda mills were to be established. 
However, even a partial examination of the courses in the curricula of the Scot- 
tish universities makes clear that such a charge is without foundation. Among 
the subjects studied were: Calvin’s Catechism, Latin Grammar, Greek and Hebrew, 
Logic and Rhetoric, Laws, Physics, Divinity, Mathematics, Medicine, Moral 
Philosophy, and Geometry. 


In the meantime the Puritans in England were not idle, and they did not 
forget their responsibilities in education. Particularly after the Act of Uniformity 
in 1692 had severely restricted the educational opportunities of free churchmen, 
the so called “Dissenting Academies” began to spring up all over England. 
Originally the main purpose of these was to educate ministers, but they came in 
time to have a broader educational function for laymen in the free churches as 
well. 


™ To compare this eight hour teaching load with no Saturday classes to the load borne by 
most men teaching today in Church-related colleges is to have significant evidence that a death 
blow has been dealt to the doctrine of progress. 
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When one turns to examine the Puritan tradition as it was expressed in the 
early days of the settlement of New England, Harvard College emerges as an in- 
stitution which, historically at least, was a monument to the concern of the Re- 
formed tradition for education in the new world.’* After getting housing, livelihoods, 
churches, and a civil government, the Puritans set themselves to have a college 
“to advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches when [as they said quite realistically] our present minis- 
ters shall lie in the dust.” Fortunately, the document continues, “It pleased God 
to stir up the heart of one Mr. Harvard,” who gave half of his estate to this end. 


The explicit and stated purpose of Harvard is worth quoting for its forth- 
rightness. “Let every student be plainly instructed and earnestly pressed to 
consider well: The main end of his life and studies is ‘to know God and Jesus 
Christ, which is eternal life,’ (John 17:3) and therefore to lay Christ in the 
bottom as the only foundation of all sound knowledge and learning.” To this 
end students were instructed to pray daily and read the Scriptures twice daily. 
Foliowing this, there is a detailed treatment of the curriculum which, be it noted, 
is if anything more varied than those of Geneva and Scotland already cited. But 
nevertheless all of this breadth of learning was to be seen within the framework 
of “rule and precept #4,” which went as follows: “[The students] eschewing all 
profanation of God’s name, attributes, word, ordinances and times of worship, do 
study with good conscience carefully to retain God and love of His truth in their 
minds.” 


What do these brief examples show us about the historical impact of the 
Reformed tradition upon learning? At least the following kinds of conclusions 
can be drawn: (1) The Reformed tradition has from the very start been con- 
cerned about higher education conceived in a broad and not a narrow sense. (2) 
It has not conceived of higher education in a sinister fashion, looking upon it as 
a chance to propagandize and stack the cards, but has had a remarkable openness 
to all currents of learning. (3) With this openness it has seen that education has 
to be placed in some kind of context, and it has not been ashamed to state its 
own context openly. (4) As we look at what has been done in the past, it is clear 
that the precise methods and patterns are not necessarily the methods and patterns 
to be used in the present, and that therefore a new kind of task faces us; namely, 
the task of taking the theological foundations of the Reformed tradition and apply- 
ing them to the problem of higher education in the 20th century so that the Re- 
formed tradition can remain a creative force rather than a deadening one and 
lead us into greater liberty rather than into ecclesiastical enslavement. 


* Perry Miller's The American Puritans (New York: Anchor Books, 1956) makes easily 
accessible some of the documents relevant to the founding of Harvard. 





Religious Zeal 
A Threat to Intellectual Life? 


BERNARD E, MELAND 


Religion, wrote William Ernest Hocking on one occasion, is a force of huge 
potency, but of ambiguous meaning. At no time has this observation seemed more 
applicable. For the melee of forces at work in the current upsurge of faith is, indeed, 
one that appears both potent and ambiguous. We are at once engulfed in a con- 
servative tide that means to brook no innovating venture, and a surprising, almost 
bewildering upthrust of fresh spiritual energy in multitudes of sensitive folk. 


To anyone who has studied history and who cherishes the qualities of the 
scholarly mind, this upsurge of faith clearly has its ominous side, It is becoming 
increasingly urgent that we look at the issue that is raised for the scholarly mind by 
this mounting religious zeal which, in one aspect at least, is a growing conservative 
tide. I shall speak with candor in what I have to say on this issue, but I hope with 
malice toward none. For my sympathies lie both with this concern for the renewal 
of faith and with the world of scholarship. To the degree that these two great spheres 
of the human spirit can be correlated, the split which runs deep in my own nature 
and situation can be healed. 


One of the difficulties with an age of faith is that it tends to sweep 
everything before it. It is like an advancing forest fire. It consumes whatever 
it encounters without discrimination: rubble and valuables alike, scholars 
as well as scoundrels. In the intensity of conviction the subtleties of distinc- 
tion in thought and sensibility in taste can suffer serious loss. Historians will 
dispute among themselves as to the cultural consequences of Christianity’s triumph 
under Constantine in the fourth century A.D. Yet, even the Roman Catholic scholar, 
Christopher Dawson, records in his book, The Making of Europe,’ that serious 
decline in cultural taste and in intellectual curiosity threatened throughout the West 
under the domination of the Latin Church. Except for such stalwarts as Ambrose 
and Augustine, whose open spirits kept attuned to the literary and intellectual stir- 
rings of the Eastern Church, Western culture might well have suffered more serious 
impoverishment as the Latinized Church joined forces with the “new people of the 
empire” (the barbarians they were sometimes called) who then were coming into 
political dominance. Nor can the Protestant theologian overlook the iconoclasm that 
followed in the wake of the Reformation to the great hurt of Western art and letters. 
And we who are heirs of the pietist movement with its evangelical awakening know 
only too well what the fruits of its moral fervor have meant to the life of the mind in 





Dr. Bernard E. Meland is Professor of Constructive Theology in the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago. He is now on leave at present to deliver the Barrows 


Lectures at Serampore College, India. This article is a revision of his address to the Honors 
Society at Millikin University. 


1 Christopher Dawson, The Making of Ewrope. New York: Meridian, 1956, pp. 60f. 
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America, particularly in midwest America where its influence cut more deeply into 
the cultural forms. The anti-intellectualism of many Protestant churches and of 
church life in the main is but one strand of this cultural impoverishment. There is a 
mediocrity of standard concerning the whole of man’s life that has settled like a 
blight upon our American communities. And one says this, not with an air of ar- 
rogance or disdain, but with a lump in the throat. For the tragedy of it is existential 
with each of us. It involves personal loss and remorse. 


The liberal arts colleges, many of whom pride themselves on being church- 
related or in some sense responsible to church origins, have been as valiant as they 
dared in countering this anti-intellectual tide; but I dare say they have not been 
valiant enough. No one who has lived and worked within a liberal arts college for 
any period of time can hold an easy conscience in this matter. For the attempts of 
colleges to grapple with this problem of Christian faith and the life of learning has 
been, on the whole, superficial. In some instances it has been a travesty upon both 
faith and learning. Thus it has usually resulted in a cleavage within the college com- 
munity between those who sought to achieve explicit religious ends and others who 
were bent upon maintaining educational standards. Under these circumstances re- 
ligion in the colleges usually would mean simply insistence upon required chapel, 
required courses in religion, and an annual series of services designed to give con- 
certed religious emphasis to the campus life. Often the stress of the educational 
program would be in another direction, following the classical tradition of the hu- 
manities in one area of its faculty and curriculum and the lead of the social and 
physical sciences in other areas. The campus life would thus be subjected to a variety 
of pulls and pushes with no clear sense of direction or consistent conception of what 
the educational experience should seek to achieve, In this cross-current of influences 
religion was apt to appear somewhat forced and superficial while the real business 
of the college followed along lines thought to be more substantial and enduring. 


There is ample evidence in the colleges and universities today that scholars and 
educators have a sounder grasp of this problem. One striking example of such evi- 
dence is to be found in the several pronouncements that have come from President 
Nathan Pusey from time to time, giving hint of the redirection of educational effort 
at Harvard. In fact the most conspicuous evidence of a concern in the schools about 
basic. values in education is reflected in the efforts among administrative officers to 
reconceive their philosophies of education. Certainly one would have to say that the 
crusade in university education which was undertaken by the former chancellor of 
my own university, Robert Maynard Hutchins, was in the class of initiating a 
change from the environmental approach to a concern with basic issues relating to 
ends and purposes. The reconception of college and university education along basic 
lines became more pervasive and began to gather momentum during the nineteen- 
forties. This is reflected in the large number of publications that appeared pointing 
away from purely environmental and objective methods of inquiry with its zest for 
technical knowledge, to a troubled and earnest concern with values in education. 
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An awakening to basic issues in education, looking to ultimate ends, is reflected 
even more significantly in the new way that scholars and scientists began to analyze 
their problems in the forties. The concern was not specifically theological, though in 
some instances it was expressed as a religious one ; nevertheless, the reorientation of 
thought which followed from the newer methods led to issues that opened up theo- 


logical questions and often brought these scholars into close association with dis- 
ciplined theological study. 


A similar shift in theme and temper can be noted in the creative writing of 
recent years, revealing a religious sensitivity, especially among younger contempor- 
ary novelists and poets. And this has had repercussions in the literary life of the 
college and university community as well. Looking at our period from a wide 
vantage point, the existential temper of literature, both in Europe and in this 
country, must be viewed as a renewal of the theological current, however explicit 
or implicit its concern with theology may be. Even where existentialism seems to 
divest itself of all religious or Christian support or support of recognized values of 
the culture as in Sartre or Camus, its concern, its fierce fixation upon the problem 
of man’s meaning, not to mention his destiny, gives it insistent religious motivation 
if not in fact a theological character. 


The convergence of contemporary American literature and religion presents 
particularly striking evidence of the change in basic motivation and concern. During 
the twenties, when environmental problems were foremost, whatever the field of 
inquiry, literature and sociology pursued comparable themes. H. L. Mencken, 
Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, Carl Sandburg, Theodore Dreiser, these were 
representative voices, lifting up social criticism in the satirical vein much as the so- 
cial scientists, in their monographs and published studies, undertook to lay bare and 
to analyze the foibles and folly of Main Street with its Babbitt and Elmer Gantry, 
or the plight of Marching Men, and the shocking revelations of a Winesburg, Ohio, 
or of An American Tragedy. In more recent years, particularly since the Second 
World War, creative writing seems to have assumed a more existential role, with 
the author himself somehow involved in the sentiment and problem of the story. 
One need not canvass continental literature to find representative work of this sort. 
The novels of contemporary American writers, consciously or unconsciously, pursue 
similar themes: The Death of a Salesman, The Catcher in the Rye, From Here to 
Eternity. This is not satire or social criticism. It is the poignant reporting of tragedy, 
touched with a sense of wonder and of searching. 


oe 


Whereas in the earlier modern period, to recall an observation made by my 
colleague, Preston Roberts, problems concerning the relation between people were 
seen solely as psychological situations and were delineated along lines informed by 
some modern type of psychological theory, the contemporary writer is apt to reach 
for a more profound exposition of the problem in which words like sin, alienation, 
guilt, forgiveness, and redemption intrude. The writing is hesitant and at times 
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muddled because the writers are engaged at a level of exposition for which their own 
experience and training often are a poor preparation for the magnitude of meaning 
with which they are grappling. Conceptually they are beyond their depth ; and often 
existentially as well. Nevertheless, they have been gripped by a perception of the 
theological issue underlying the commonplace problems of human living. Whether 
or not they are equipped to deal with such issues, they are impelled to let that level 
of concern show through. In their own way, therefore, fiction writers have become, 
not only existential, but even theological. 


It may be true, as Nathan Scott suggests, that in this reorientation of theme 
and purpose there has occurred a loss of clear prophetic focus in contemporary 
writing as compared with that of the earlier modern period. Scott cites such authors 
as Dos Passos, Steinbeck, Farrell, and Caldwell, pointing out that they were pos- 
sessed with a social mission that was borne of being fully oriented within the cul- 
tural scene and realistically alive to the human issues being thrown up out of the 
strain and turmoil of its life. Thus the earlier fiction, he reminds us, had an in- 
sistence that could be immediately understood and to which response could be given. 
I should agree with Scott that, by contrast, contemporary writing does seem to be 
remote and dislocated, bordering upon being individualistic and other-worldly. Yet 
this seems to me not so much to counter Roberts’ observation as to emphasize how 
difficult it is to hold together the demands of immediacy and ultimacy, not only in 
the act of judgment but in the very act of living out our deeper ieelings either in 
the form of reaction or of a perceptive experience. 


In a discussion with a group of students at the University of Michigan during 
their religious conference week, one young man put the question, “Is it not true 
that modern literature has ceased to be religiously oriented in any formative sense? 
Earlier writers such as Milton, Shakespeare, John Bunyan, and even Melville, 
wrote out of a tradition that was deeply indebted to the Christian religion, No such 
writing occurs in our time, nor has occurred in recent periods.” Put in this way 
I could not dispute the young man’s observation. Yet, recalling conversations with 
my colleagues Roberts and Scott, which I related to him, I was n.oved to reply that 
even though one must say that contemporary novelists, poets, and dramatists do not, 
for the most part, write out of a nurturing Christian tradition, it is becoming ap- 
parent that the circumstances of our age together with the feelings and perceptions 
which they prompt in sensitive writers, seem to evoke in them a responsiveness to 
the actualities of the human situation at such a level that the very witness to this 
nurturing tradition is in some sense repossessed by them. They grope toward this 
vision of human destiny even though they do not speak sharply and with assurance 
out of it as a tradition of criticism. 


The poets of today, 1 would judge, are even more perceptive and articulate 
in voicing the theological concern of the age than are the novelists. To be sure, their 
medium would seem to lend itself to a sharper focusing of any such utterance or 
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observation. Yet I cannot believe this is the real source of their advantage. It lies, 
rather, I think in the duration of the poetic witness over a longer period of time, 
extending from the earliest years of our cultural dissolution in the West to the 
present time, And its witness has been sustained in a succession of perceptive voices 
whose terse judgments and disclosures have matured in feeling as the crisis has 
deepened. Thus they speak, not as secularists clumsily groping for alien words 
which could be expressive of spirit, but as authentic voices who know the art of 
proclamation and confession as the psalmists knew it, as the prophets and poets of 
every age have known it. Amos Wilder has spoken incisively about this deeper 
motivation in contemporary literature and the arts in saying that 


The situation that determines the arts today is not a superficially contemporary one. 
The disorder is of such a general kind that the man’s deeper nature is involved in it, 
that which he shares with all men and all times. It is not merely sing social dis- 
arrangements and ideological conflicts which disturb us. Cultural dilemmas with their 
roots in the long past have today their acute and public expression. This accounts for 
the inwardness and poignancy of our personal disorder. And, again, the representative 
artists and poets today are not concerned with the contemporary social problems, nor 
with the recent traditions of this or that land or people, but with man in his long past 
and with the ancient sagas and myths, rituals and arts, tumuli and cities, that docu- 
ment his universal story.* 
In no other literature of modern times, I believe, have the theological issues of. 
our cultural crisis been presented more poignantly than in modern poetry, as a read- 


ing of T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, and Dylan Thomas will reveal. 


As scholars we cannot be indifferent to this age of faith that is upon us. It is, in 
fact, one of the insistent realities of the present situation in higher education. And it 
confronts us as at once an opportunity and a possible peril. 


The opportunity that it offers is the occasion to re-examine the premises and 
presuppositions which guide or determine our methods of understanding in what- 
ever field we work. For beneath and beyond the popular manifestations of religious 
zeal, a serious intellectual ferment is at work. It would not be an exaggeration to 
speak of it as a revolution in fundamental notions; or, perhaps more accurately, to 
say that the man of today is entering upon a new stage of the modern consciousness, 
one in which presuppositions and premises that supported a particular mode of 
critical scholarship, say from Enlightenment times through the early decades of 
our century, have undergone radical revision. In some instances they have been 
rejected altogether. A cardinal one is the Cartesian dogma that mind is the singular 
substance that has claim to ultimacy and thus reason alone is the final authority. 
Another is that all questions of significance can be resolved into their simplicities ; 
thus the pursuit of knowledge is a concern with clear and distinct ideas. “It is the 
complex which is real and not the simple,” wrote E. G. Lee in his moving book, 


2Amos N. Wilder, Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951, p. 206. 
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Mass Man and Religion.® Lee continues: 

Man is surrounded by infinities that leap up out of facts; and he is faced by death, the 
surest fact of all, but one that somehow contains within itself all those other infinities. 
The infinities are real; the facts are empty and meaningless without them. Indeed it is 
this very emptiness, this blank, shadow existence without the complete fullness of in- 
finity that cries aloud that something is missing. Man must live with the infinities that 
surround birth, marriage, and death. He must live not only with these, but with un- 
numbered other infinities also. He must attach himself to this vast complexity, for only 
this is real, all else without this is but a shadow or a blank. 

The realization that relations are themselves integral to the reality that we are 
to understand and in which we must live has led us as a generation to take a new 
look at those methods of inquiry in which imagination, perceptiveness, and symbolic 
meaning are given adequate emphasis. The all-out dependence upon analytical and 
descriptive knowledge which a generation ago lifted the exact sciences to a pinnacle 
of tyranny over other fields of study has subsided as such notions as field-theory, 
emergency, dimensions of depth have made their claims upon us. In my own field 
of study this story of reaction and renewa! has come full-circle. To grasp the sig 
nificance of what has been occurring in contemporary theology during the past 
three decades one must see that it implies a re-examination, gf three centuries of 
intellectual development in the West; and, in certain important respects, a turning 
back upon historic theological decisions. In this period of reassessment, basic Chris- 
tian concepts such as revelation, redemption, and biblical faith have been reinstated 
as formative notions in theology. It is understandable, therefore, that many interpret 
these developments to be a return to orthodoxy and a complete relinquishment of the 
liberal heritage. It is my considered judgment that this is a superficial and short- 
sighted view of it. Rather than being a return to orthodoxy or a relinquishing of the 
liberal heritage, it is a reconception of the liberal interpretation of Christian faith 
at a level of inquiry that enables the contemporary theologian to correct and to 
overcome the iconoclasm of the Enlightenment and of the Modernist era and thus 
to repossess, within the disciplines of liberal scholarship, the full range of Christian 
criticism and understanding. Comparable changes in method and in depth of inquiry 
can be noted in all major fields of scholarship within university education, For the 
revolution in fundamental notions has affected the entire front of modern scholar- 
ship. I do not mean to say that they have all become aware of or responsive to the 
Christian frame of meaning and sensibility in precisely the same way that theology 
has reclaimed it. Rather, I mean to say that the problems to which inquiry is ad- 
dressed have taken on a new character of complexity, involving relational concerns 
which have made descriptive methods as such appear less and less adequate. A new 
scholarly mind has come among us, attentive to the complexities, the mystery, the 
depths of meaning that escape our measurable and calculable efforts. 


This resurgence of humility and wonder in inquiry, as in the common mind, is 
a widely recognized fact of the modern consciousness. The turning to religious in- 
terest in the university is thus more than a failure of nerve or a reflection of mass 


3E. G. Lee, Mass Man and Religion. London: Hutchinson, 1947, p. 84. 
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revivalism. It is an awakening of the modern mind to dimensions of its own depth 
and to realities transcending the reach of our human inquiry. These realities are 
crucial to the scholarly mind in search of understanding, even as they are persistent 
and inescapable for every man in his encounter with elemental issues of existence. 


As theologian, concerned with ultimate questions of man’s destiny, I rejoice in 
this new state of mind that has seized our generation. However, as scholar and 
student of the arts of culture, of the life of the mind in its critical and exploratory 
ventures, I must confess that I have moments of discomfort as I watch this renewal 
of faith. And I think it poses a crucial question for all scholars of our time in so far 
as they are confronted by this upsurge of faith. I would put the question this way: 
Is the Christian conception of man such that, in turning toward its repossession in 
higher education, we invite serious joss to the arts and sciences? Theologians would 
be remiss in their responsibility to learning if they were to say, blandly, “Have no 
fear, fellow scholars. This will not happen.” It has happened in history. For it 
is not uncommon to find Christian people, even in American institutions of learning, 
turning their backs upon the goods of the intellectual life and the creative arts in 
their zeal to pursue the Christian faith. Their piety narrows the range of their 
appreciations, and shrinks down their conception of the meaning of man. 


But if one asks, “Must this happen? Is the Christian faith of necessity restrictive 
and repressive toward the life of the mind, toward beauty in creative expression? Is 
it a denial of our human powers and of the good that we can accomplish through 


learning ?” then the theologian can be more reassuring. It would, in fact, be his duty 
to say, “No, these things are not so.” I am persuaded that much of the depreciation 
of man in the name of piety misses the point of the Christian gospel. And I am 
equally persuaded that many of the indictments of the Christian witness by scholarly 


critics, often with penetration and candor, are but the inversion of this misconcep- 
tion. 


But we need to be clear about one matter. The Christian conception of man, 
when it is soundly put, does not elevate the things of the mind and of the human 
affections indiscriminately. There is a sharp stricture implied in the sobering words 
of Scripture: “My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
says the Lord.” (Isaiah 55:8) In this utterance the prophetic writers were pointing 
to the ambiguity that runs through all of man’s works, even the best of them, in- 
cluding his human gouodness. They were not denying that there is goodness in 
human form: people willing to do the right thing, people searching the arts and 
sciences in the process of becoming good scholars, good teachers, good citizens, good 
parents ; people with love in their hearts — love for many people, or love for just 
one. There is no denying these human goods. But the biblical writers were insist- 
ing that the best of our efforts give evidence of how limited man’s good is: his in- 
telligence, his good intentions, the best that he derives from his liberal learning, the 
best that he is in himself. Gradually one comes to see that this biblical insight into 
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our human limitations is profoundly apt and that it is crucial to our self-understand- 
ing. 


The key to understanding the Christian estimate of man is to see that it offers 
a saving criticism to all of man’s thoughts and man’s ways. It is not an alternative 
to our liberal learning, not an alternative to our arts and sciences, our several philos- 
ophies. Rather, it is the ultimate realism to which we can appeal and by which all 
our thoughts are judged and made sound. It cuts through the illusions and decep- 
tions of the idealisms we falsely embrace which vaunt our human powers unduly. 


When we do not acknowledge man’s limitations, we tend to take our definitions 
and conceptions over-seriously. We overstate the claims of our philosophies precisely 
as we over-value our creeds and doctrines. In this way we lose proportion in our 
thinking. Furthermore, we freeze the meaning of God within the imagery of our 
thought, in the forms and symbols of ceremony and learning. In so doing, we simply 
bring the power and glory of God down to size where we can manage Him. And 
this is idolatry, indeed. If, however, we acknowledge the limits of man, the limits of 
his thoughts as well as of his goodness, we shall know that none of our poor beliefs, 
our systems and forms, can wholly contain Him, Our thoughts are not His thoughts. 
And our allegiance is not to our thoughts about Him; our allegiance is to the reality 
of saving love which is in God. This is to affirm the freedom of God. And to affirm 
this is to free both God and man from the literal forms of our minds and from the 
tyranny and oppression of these literal words. There is great release and great power 
as well in thus affirming simultaneously the freedom of God and the freedom of man. 


The question then remains, “How may we look upon these works of men’s 
minds, these concepts and beliefs, these forms and symbols, this vast humanistic 
tradition of arts and sciences? Do these not matter?” Indeed they do! But they are 
important as the works of men, as the thoughts and ways of men, with all their 
ambiguities and instabilities. They are our human creativity. And it is our responsi- 
bility as finite creatures to be creative in our way, within our limits; yet without 
pretence, without the arrogance of a mind blind to its limitations. 


Once we have known our limits as creatures we can pursue the life of the mind, 
the work of the arts and sciences, not with a promethean will that would wrest the 
fire from heaven and make of ultimate truth and goodness the manageable work of 
our hands ; but with a humility appropriate to our self-understanding. We will bring 
the fruits of our inquiry, this life of the mind and the cultural arts, as an offering to 
our Creator. This is to affirm God’s thoughts and to affirm man’s thoughts in one 
act of dedicated learning with proportion and humility that is appropriate alike to 
the Christian understanding of man and to the integrity of the scholarly mind. 





Language, Logic, and Faith 


MARTIN JARRETT-KERR 


This paper is a considerably modified version of a lecture given to the Federated 
Theological Faculty in the University of Chicago in April 1957. It represents the 
mere sketch of a program that ought to be extensively worked out in the various 
areas indicated. My impression, formed admittedly on a brief stay in America, ts 
that philosophical theologians in the U.S.A. have not yet paid sufficient attention 
to the most recent movements within linguistic philosophy, especially in Oxford 
and Cambridge. (It may be unfair to give an example, but I was told that the litle 
book, Theism versus Humanism, by J.A.C.F. Auer and Julian Hartt is used as a 
textbook in some religion departments. It is true that the debate which the book 
represents dates from about 1950, and it is also true that, within the limits of the 
book, Dr. Hartt’s witty and vigorous contribution can only be judged decisive. But 
the sort of case argued and contested would seem to us to date from the Dewey era, 
and, though bliss was it in that dewy dawn to be alive, it’s long past mid-day now.) 
There is need, I think, in the U.S.A. for a group corresponding to the “Oxford 
Metaphysicals” (see symposium, Faith and Logic, edited by Basil Mitchell, 1957). 
In addition to the symposia mentioned in note 9 below and to Dr. J. O. Urmson’s 
book cited in note 2, 1 would recommend, for its remarks on the philosophical sig- 
nificance of syntax, Mr. Donald Davie’s interesting and miscellaneous book, 
Articulate Energy, 1956. 


In his defence of the vernacular (De Vulgari Eloquentia) Dante says that the 
vulgar tongue (i.e., the vernacular) is more noble than “grammar” (i.e., the Latin 
language) — “the nobler as being natural to us.” For speech is a specifically human 
endowment: angels know each other immediately and have no need of speech; but 
human communication is neither merely instinctive, like that of brutes, nor spiritual, 
as with angels, but partakes of both qualities, being “rational and sensible,” since it 
appeals both to the reason and to the senses.* 


My impression from such reading as I have done in the early literature of 
“Logical Atomism” (Bertrand Russell of The Monist, Meinong, Frege, F. P. 
Ramsey, the early Wisdom and the Wittgenstein of parts of the Tractatus) is that 
this movement represented a striving to emulate the angels — vis., to communicate 
without the media of ordinary languages. The aim of these philosophers, to extend 
symbolic logic further than the fields to which it had up till then been restricted, 
happened historically to coincide with the old League of Nations, campaigns for 


The Reverend Father Martin Jarrett-Kerr is a member of the Community of the Resurrec- 
tion of the Church of England and in recent years has been on assignment by his order 
in the Union of South Africa where he has served as vice-principal of a theological college 
for native students. His books include D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence, The Atone- 
ment in Our Time, and Studies in Literature and Belief. 


* Dante: De Vulg. Eloqu., cit. in Donald Davie, Purity of Diction in English Poetry. 
London, Chatto & Windus, 1952, p. 84. 
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Esperanto, and the ideals of Unified Science — which gave it a particular twist. The 
basic desire of the Logical Atomists was “not to acquire knowledge of new facts, but 
to acquire new knowledge of facts — a passage via inspection from poor insight to 
good insight.’’* This led to a desire for “a clearer insight into the ultimate structure 
of facts,”* or “getting down to the ultimate simples, out of which the world is built, 
simples having a kind of reality not belonging to anything else.’’* This, of course, 
was metaphysical language ; but it has takea nearly fifty years to realize it. 


But unfortunately Logical Atomism got connected, via Unified Science, with 
Logical Positivism. This was partly accidental, fairly short-lived, and largely dis- 
astrous. Disastrous, because Logical Positivism is a philosophy which is easy to 
understand, and therefore was embraced by, and unfairly attacked by, amateurs. 
But short-lived, because Russell notoriously dissented from its central tenet ; and 
because there were those “mystical” (metaphysical) passages in Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus which, fortunately for the survival of Logical Positivism, took a long 
time to understand. 


Now, as we all know, we are in the area of Linguistic Analysis. We have re- 
placed “The meaning of a statement is the method of its verification” by “Don’t ask 
for the meaning of a statement, ask for its use” and “Every statement has its own 
logic.” 


This stage of philosophical discussion brings the philosopher into closer speak- 
ing terms with the literary critic and the theologian than he has been for many a year. 
And this is what I wish to discuss. The literary critic obviously has an interest here : 
like the philosopher who is out to show up linguistic muddles, the literary critic is 
out to show up language weakness — both are X-raying teeth for decay or an ab- 
scess. To illustrate this would be superfluous: the “New Criticism” is nothing else 
than one long illustration. The theologian, too, however much appearances may be to 
contrary, has a similar interest: you can’t do good theology with muzzy language. 
If Dr. J. O. Urmson is right in saying that “the recognition of this richer variety 
of uses of language is one of the marks of the new period,”*® then we — philoso- 
phers, critics, theologians — ought to be able to engage in fruitful discussion. 


There are three specific questions over which such discussion could take place : 
(i) Spoken emphasis or syntax modifying sense; (ii) Negative descriptions; and 
(iii) Paradox and paralogism. I shall take them in turn. 


(i) Spoken emphasis. The sentence “I said he was weak-minded” provides 
dull enough material for the average logician: he will perhaps discuss its nature as a 


2 John Wisdom, cit. in J. O. Urmson, Philosophical Analysis: Its Development Between 
the Two World Wars. London Oxford University Press, 1956. 

8 Wisdom, cit. in Urmson, loc. cit., p. 40. 

* B. Russell, ibid., p. 40. 

* Urmson, loc. cit., p. 172. 
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propositional function, make a suitable fuss about how the indirect narrative, “I 
said he was weak-minded,” can mean the same as the direct narrative, “I said ‘he 
is weak-minded’” . . . etc. But what is more interesting is the various meanings the 
sentence can bear according to varying word-emphasis. “I said he was weak-minded” 
may imply “but of course that wasn’t what I thought.” Or “I said he was weak- 
minded” may suggest “but he has overcome that now by suitable thought-discipline.” 
Or “I said he was weak-minded” may imply “which of course doesn’t prevent him 
from being sharp-witted.” Or “I said he was weak-minded” can mean “though as you 
see, to look at he’s a regular bull of a fellow.” Each of these expanded sentences 
would provide material for the average logician too, if he could only get at it; but 
there’s the rub — how does he get at it? He deals with words on a page, and there 
simply aren’t enough pages in life for all these nuances. But the poet and the literary 
critic are by metier concerned with nuances. And the theologian, believing that 
the Word was made Flesh, is very interested in living speech, 


Syntax modifying sense. Readers of that fascinating work, Mimesis, by Erich 
Auerbach (a book that is better known in the U.S.A. than in England) will remem- 
ber his analysis of a key passage in the Confessions of St. Augustine. Auerbach’s 
theme at this point is how St. Augustine’s desire to Classicize, to Ciceronianize, 
clashed with his subjection to the biblical-Hebraic idiom which grew out of the 
Hebrew-Christian experience. He takes as his example the use of parataxis in: 
“aperuit oculos, et percussus est’ — “He [i.e., poor Alypius, who had tried to keep 
his eyes shut during the gladiatorial show, which as a Christian he was supposed to 
disapprove of, but heard such shouts that he couldn’t control them any longer] 
opened his eyes, and was struck with a deeper wound in his soul than the victim he 
watched received in his body . . ."* Classical Latin, points out Auerbach, would use 
causal or temporal hypotaxis, (as the Greek would probably have used a genitive 
absolute) : “having opened his eyes, he was struck. . . .” However, even in English 
we can appreciate the difference: it is more dramatic to say “he opened his eyes, 
and was struck” (the light ‘and’ makes for a greater simultaneity), than “having 
opened his eyes, he was struck,” or “when he opened his eyes he was struck... .” 
Whether this use of unclassical construction proves as much as Auerbach seems 
to want it to prove is another question. But the point is, in terms of a logician’s 
perspective, what is the difference between the two constructions? So far as I can 
see, none: the introduction of symbols is surely intended to iron out differences of 
this sort; at any rate, to respect the dramatic nuances by inventing new symbols to 
express them would surely be introducing complications in a field where simplicity 
is the aim. 


(ii) Negative superlative descriptions. This is a more intricate matter, and will 
require somewhat extended treatment. Let us start with The Indescribable. 


*Erich Auerbach, Mimesis, trans. by W. R. Trask. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1953. 
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The nature of description has occupied much attention from philosophers in 
the last fifty years ; but ‘indescribability’ has not had so much notice. This is under- 
standable, for why try to describe what is indescribable? Yet a little reflection will 
suggest that words like ‘indescribable’ are not used quite in the same way as words 
like ‘inedible’ ; and it is worth examining why. 


Of course there are different ways in which a thing may be indescribable. (1) 
It may mean: X is composed of constituents a, b, c and d; a, b and d are easily 
describable as . . .; but c, well, c is a bit difficult to convey exactly. This violin con- 
certo is ‘composed’ of wood, cat-gut and horse-hair, all describable, plus that lovely 
soaring tone, that singing note, that thrill down the spine, that . . . well, words can’t 
get at it. No doubt the tough-minded analyst, the ‘no-remainder’ logician, will hand 
the speaker over to an acoustician, a wave-length detector, or a tough-minded music- 
critic: and these will then describe for him the indescribable content c. Or (2) a 
man may mean by “X is indescribable” that there are some features of X that are 
not (never will be?) describabie because we don’t yet know enough. Ah, but one 
day ... We can skip this one: the predictability of scientific ommniscience is an unsafe 
topic for philosophising. Or (3) we may mean that there are features of X that we 
shall, humanly-speaking, never be able to describe simply because there isn’t time. 
By the time we've filled in the questionnaire for constituents a, b, c . . . k, we find 
that constituents m ... q have come into the picture: we shall never be able to 
catch up. This is a disappointment to the universal teleologist, since no constituent 
can be described till we’ve seen of what design it is a part; and of what greater 
design the lesser design is a part; and of what macrocosmic design that great design 
... ete. The humble logical empiricist will merely murmur: “one thing at a time, 
please.” Or finally (4) we may simply mean that X (all of it: the essential X) is 
indescribable : that moment of estasy, how shall I describe it ? — it is like the moment 
in the rose garden, and like the sound of soft flutes, and like the taste of madeleine 
biscuit dipped in tea and melting on the tongue, and like the gentle caress of a hare’s 
foot on a maiden’s cheek : and yet like none of these, or like all of them put together 
and still not adding up to what I wish to convey. What on earth is the poor logician 
to make of this sort of thing? He can say, perhaps, “Well, don’t moan: life is like 
this ; it’s not surprising that many experiences can’t be conveyed in our hum-drum 
language; use poetry for it if you like, but for goodness sake don’t think you're 
describing anything by calling it indescribable, for that is just simply a logical con- 
tradiction.” 

Yet we find ourselves wanting to cling to the word, contradictory or not: and 
are heartened, in doing so, to find there are plenty of others like it, We go on 
obtusely trying to utter the unutterable, to express the inexpressible, to speak the 
unspeakable. And we find that these negative definitions or negative comparisons 
seem to give us more information than they logically ought to do. Wisdom is “more 
precious than rubies: and all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
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unto her.””* “Rubies” strikes an imaginative note : it is in the genus “precious stones” 
we are to look for her (wisdom), though she is a more precious sample than the 
most precious stone we know. There is no difficulty here. But what about “all the 
things . . . are not to be compared unto her”? For in fact, we are comparing, even 
while we're being told not to. And so when we say “that was an incomparable eve- 
ning”: we are comparing — comparing that evening with all the others, under the 


lamp-light with the photograph album . . . , some of them rich and satisfying, but 
none as rich as that one. 


What is this? Rhetorical exaggeration, of course. But nothing more? Rhetorical 
exaggeration, certainly : as who should start by saying “this high-jumper has broken 
the record by clearing 7° 8".""; and then “this high-jumper is a higher jumper than 
any high-jumper the world has known”; and then “this high-jumper outclasses all 
others”; and then, as our enthusiasm for our candidate grows, “there’s just no 
other high-jumper you can compare with him”; till we get the final stage, “he is 
incomparably the finest high-jumper in history.” (Comparisons all along the line.) 
But if this is all, then we have to conclude with the, no doubt true, but extremely 
dull, judgment that man in his excited moments is just a common paralogician. Yet 
these paralogical exaggerations are used sometimes by people who are pretty lucid 
and normally intelligent ; and used in a context which they, at any rate, would not 
allow to be “mere poetry.” St. Paul says “Thanks be to God for his unspeakable 
gift.”* If it was really unspeakable, how could it have been even a gift, for that is a 


word we can speak, and comprehend. And if it is merely the qualities of the gift that 
are unspeakable, how does it help us (or help St. Paul himself) to characterize them 
as unspeakable? Is this, too, rhetorical exaggeration: as Kierkegaard says some 
people think all Christianity is — they think the New Testament deliberately makes 
things harder for people than necessary, in order to stimulate them, like putting up 
the clock half-an-hour to make sure we get up in time in the morning. 


A full answer would require a book. But we can say here that St. Paul has to 
say ‘‘unspeakable” because he could not, by definition, enumerate the qualities of the 
gift ; yet by saying it he does not convey nothing: he points. That is the difference 
between these words and ordinary negative definitions like “inedible.” When an 
object on the dining room table is described as “inedible,” that is all that need be 
said about it: in the context of eating, it is excluded. But when you've said “inex- 
haustible” or “unutterable” or “unspeakable,” that does not mean that now, in the 
context of exhausting or uttering or speaking, that is all that need be said about 
them: for they point beyond the context. And man’s obstinate clinging to these 
negative superlatives or comparatives is, I believe, a momentary, but frequent, be- 
trayal of his cosmological intuition.’ 


* Proverbs 3:15 

* II Corinthians 9:15 

* Cosmological intuition: i.e, that intuition without which the “cosmological argument 
for the existence of God” sounds very unconvincing. See Ian Crombie, “Theology and Falsi- 
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(iii) This leads us on easily to the third question, paradox and paralogisms. 


I suppose all who have read Miss Rosamund Tuve’s Elizabethan and Metaphysical 
Imagery will agree that she has established that, whatever differences there may be 
between Elizabethans and Metaphysicals (and I suspect that she underestimates 
them), both have a common grounding in logic.’ Not merely, both were trained in 
logic and used logical terms; but, both illustrated logic in poems, and sometimes 
even used paralogisms, deliberately, to show the limitations of logic. This theme 
has been taken up by the late S. L. Bethell, in an article which was the fore- 
runner of a book that he would have written but for his untimely death in 1955." 
The article is called “Gracian, Tesauro, and the Nature of Metaphysical Wit,” and 
it is an examination of two works on wit, Baltasar Gracian’s Agudeza y Arte de 
Ingenio (Conceit and the Art of Wit), 1642, and Emanuele Tesauro’s // Can- 
noochiale Aristotelico (Aristotelian Perspective-glass), 1654. These two seven- 
teenth century critics, one Spanish, the other Italian, would, Bethell clain.s, 
have a similar background, and a similar approach to poetry, to that of the English 
Metaphysicals. He does not claim any direct influence of one upon another (though 
he points out that Marvell was in Spain sometime between 1642 and 1646) : but 
says of these two critics, that, “coming as they do after Europe had been soaked 
for half a century in metaphysical wit, we might expect them to articulate the meth- 
ods by which poets and other writers had been perhaps only half-consciously 
working.” There is no space here to attempt a summary of Bethell’s account. 
But what is clear at once is the extent to which these writers’ concept of “Wit” is 
dependent upon logic. Tesauro says that wit is deliberately “fallacious” in order to 
bring out individuality through likeness and/or contrasts. Isn’t this true of all 
analogical thinking? (The connection between Paradox and Analogy has been well 
brought out by Prof. J. V. Langmead Casserly in his The Christian in Philoso- 
phy.**) And what is interesting in the recent work of young analytical-linguistic 
philosophers is their often fruitful use of analogy and parable.** And these wit- 
writers also make the connection which I should wish to make at this point between 
language, logic and faith. I have not yet mentioned faith, the third term of my title: 
and it would have been premature before this. But here we can say this: that any 
statement of what faith is faith in must be analogical, since God himself (we believe) 
expresses Himself to us in this way. As Tesauro says, Wit is “a vestige of the 
Deity in the human mind”; “the angels themselves, Nature, the great God, in 
reasoning with men, have expressed with conceits, either verbal or symbolic, their 


fication” in the symposium, New Essays in Philosophical Theology, ed. by Flew and Mac- 
Intyre; London, S.C.M. Press. Also Mr. Crombie’s essay, “The Possibility of Theological 
Statements,” in Faith and Logic, ed. by Basil Mitchell; London, Allen & Unwin, 1957. 
*R. Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1947, passim. 
11S. L. ‘Bethell, art. cit. Northern Miscellany, No. 1 (Agtumn 1953). This important 
article, appearing in an obscure British periodical, ought to be made more widely available. 
** J. V. Langmead Casserley, The Christian in Philosophy. London, Faber & Faber, 1949. 
18 E. g., John Wisdom’s famous paper, “Gods”; or cf. Urmson, loc. cit., pp. 177f., 195-6. 
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most abstruse and important secrets.”"* And this, says Bethell, which was 
recognised by these seventeenth century wit-writers, is the traditional mode of 
Christian poetry. He proceeds to analyse the famous hymn, the Verilla Regis of 
Venantius Fortunatus, and shows how the paradoxes are expressed : 


Arbor decora et fulgida 
Ornata Regis purpura . . . etc. 


Here, says Bethell, we have the familiar use of metaphor, leading up to enthymeme 
— to what Tesauro calls “arguments urbanely fallacious” ; blood is horrible, yet its 
colour (purple) is kingly ; Regis is used of a heavenly, yet also of an earthly, King; 
and so on. Even obscene comparisons may be used (Bethell refers to Donne’s 
The Flea as an example) if suitably covered by a modest veil of witty language. 
And as the lowliest can be used to point to the highest within this-worldly limits, 
so the highest of creatures can be degraded to a lowly status to point to the great 
origin of creation — to Him who is beyond superlatives, though comparatives and 
superlatives must be used to indicate Him. Thus we, in Tesauro’s language, “gather 
from the mud the jewels of a noble art,” and thus, too, we see that “the human mind 
participates in the Divine, which with the self-same Divinity dwells in the marshes 


and in the stars, and from the most sordid made the most divine of corporal 
creatures.””?® 


14 Bethell, loc. cit., p. 25. 
15 [bid., p. 33. 





The Christian Educator and the 
Task of Evangelism 


CHARLES MALIK 


Extracts from a statement prepared for the Department of Evangelism, 
World Council of Churches, by Dr. Charles Malik, Professor at the 
American University in Beirut, Lebanon, and Chairman of the Delegation 
of Lebanon to the United Nations Organization. 


The Christian college does not change the contents of the liberal arts; the 
sciences, physical and social, literature, history, philosophy. All these disciplines 
remain objectively what they are. But such a college makes five distinctive 
contributions. 


First, if it does not change their contents, it at least guarantees, as we have 
just seen, the possibility and the continuity of the liberal arts. The cultivation 
of intellectual virtue for its own sake regardless of any utility if carried out 
generation after generation, is only intelligible as an expression of a transcendent 
act of love for man for his own sake. 


Second, because at the heart of the Christian outlook is the infinite worth 
of the individual human soul for which God himself had to suffer and die, and 
because there is an essential unity about the soul, the Christian liberal arts 
college must develop some unified feeling. Some essential connectedness must 
be worked out between the various sciences and disciplines leading up to some 
simple, unified outlook. This is the task of philosophy, and it is for this reason 
that in the Christian liberal arts philosophy plays a central role. 


Third, there are the distinctive Christian values of fairness, freedom, con- 
sideration for others, self-restraint, honesty, integrity, unselfishness and love, 
which should permeate the entire moral atmosphere of Christian liberal education. 


Fourth, if the West cannot be understood apart from the Christian heritage, 
then side by side with the secular sciences, disciplines should be developed in 
matters sacred. The religious dimension of history is an integral part of the 
objective data of experience, and therefore the liberally educated mind must seek 
to understand it, The nature of God and His ways with men, the history of the 
Church, the diversity and unity of Christian doctrine, the great classics of Chris- 
tian literature and art, the life of the saints, all this wealth of material is just 
as exciting, just as liberalizing, just as worthy of the mind of a free man, as 
the study of the stars, or of the animal kingdom, or of the forms of political 
organization, or of Shakespeare. 


Dr, Charles Malik is Chairman of the Delegation of Lebanon to the United Nations Or- 
ganization and Professor at the American University in Beirut, Lebanon. These paragraphs 
are —- from a statement prepared for the Department of Evangelism of the World Coun- 
cil o urches. 
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And finally, somewhere within or behind the liberal arts college some- 
body is praying or has prayed, somebody is kneeling or has knelt before the 
Lord our God, seeking His forgiveness and His illumination. While the Church 
is distinct from and does not depend upon any human activity, including educa- 
tion, and including even Christian liberal education, the Christian liberal arts 
are a by-product of the active life and worship of the Church. 


The liberal arts believe in and promote reason, but the mood of the age 
is to deny any original efficacy to reason, and to deify instead force, emotion, 
the will. The liberal arts believe in the possibility of objective truth, but the 
temper of the times scoffs at anything objective in itself, especially if it be 
“objective truth.” The liberal arts, as the very term suggests, glorify liberty, the 
freedom of the spirit, but nothing is more sorely tried today than freedom. The 
liberal arts regard the soul of man as inviolable as an end in itself but to our 
age man is important as a social animal, or a political partisan, or an economic 
man. The liberal arts believe in and teach the tradition, but nothing is more 
hateful to the strident revolutionaries of this age than the traditional, than what 
is handed down to us from the past. The liberal arts recognize some order, some 
hierarchy, some higher and lower in existence, but the spirit of this age is pre- 
cisely to rebel against all that is high, noble, given, perfect, transcendent. The 
Christian liberal arts ground themselves in God and His providence, but the 
materialism and secularism of this epoch have long ago announced the death 
of God. The liberal arts lead up to the infinite peace and rest of the vision of the 
truth, but if there is any dominant philosophy today it is the philosophy of change 
and conflict, and if there is one characteristic of this age it is the absence of any 
peace and rest. 


The Christian liberal arts are therefore the desired corrective for this age. 
Let therefore those who are called to tend them realize the infinite significance of 
their calling. 
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Christian Theology and Natural Science (The Bampton Lectures, 1956) 
By E. L. Mascall. New York: The Ronald Press, 1956, viii, 328 pages. $4.50. 


According to the author, the “chief purpose” of this book is “to show that 
there is a large domain of thought in which it is possible for theologians and 
scientists to engage in intelligent, good-humored and fruitful conversation.” To 
illustrate this he discusses a “small number . . . of questions on the relations 
between Christian theology and natural science.” His general conclusion is that 
recent developments, especially in the physical sciences, have brought about a 
climate of thought and attitude which is “more congenial” to Christian faith and 
belief than that prevailing heretofore. He briefly analyzes earlier antagonisms and 
conflicts and locates their causes in unjustifiable claims of finality of both scientific 
theories and theological formulations and in beliefs in the literal truth of both 
scientific and biblical descriptions. He feels that there can be no logically defensible, 
permanent conflict between science and theology and that temporary conflicts 
regarding particular issues will always be resolved eventually — just as within 
science itself — by conciliatory insights gained when new knowledge and new 
modes of interpretation put in their appearance. 


Basically the book is not apologetic in the sense of being a “defense of the 
faith.” Nor does it attempt to extract from science proofs for theological proposi- 
tions. It does undertake to show that many former objections to faith arising from 
science have been removed by modern developments and that for many others 
there can be no truly logical basis that is in any way related to science as we now 
conceive of it. And it offers evidence that science and theology have in various 
ways been mutually helpful to each other in the past. 


There is much about this book that is excellent, Students of science should 
find it enlightening as to what Christian theology is or is not, what some of its 
basic tenets are, and how it — or at least one of its variants — attacks certain types 
of problems. On the other hand, students of theology should learn a great deal of 
sound science from it. For instance, in Chapter II Mascall’s portrayal of contem- 
porary views as to the nature of scientific theory is lucid and on the whole accurate 
— witness the following: “a scientific theory in any developed science, can never 
be shown to be simply false and therefore a fortiort can never be abandoned on 
that account. What happens is that it has to be made more and more complicated 
in order to cover newly discovered phenomena, and ultimately its retention is 
more trouble than it is worth.” “ ... What happens in the end is not that the older 
theory is proven to be false but that it is abandoned as useless.” 


Chapters III and IV, entitled respectively Cosmology and Contingency and 
Creation in Theology and Science, also offer a great deal. After careful, critical 
analyses of various points of view in science, philosophy, and theology about the 
universe, its creation and attributes, some pertinent and sensible conclusions 
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emerge as to both the independence and interrelations of these disciplines. ““Cosmo- 
logical theories as such are of no ultimate theological importance.” “Almost any 
cosmological theory can be interpreted either religiously or atheistically.” ‘The 
Christian may well rejoice in the fact that the heavens declare the glory of God .. . 
while adopting an attitude of extreme detachment toward arguments that attempt 
to prove the existence of God from the Second Law of Thermodynamics or the 
recession of the extra-galactic nebulae. . . .” 


In his study of Modern Physics and Indeterminacy (Ch. V) he does not fall 
into the trap that has caught so many would-be apologists who would escort God 
back into the universe through the alleged breach in the wall of determinism made 
by the famous Heisenberg Principle. The “quantum theory” he says “raises two 
important questions for the philosopher and the theologian ; the first is concerned 
with the objectivity of the physical world, and the second with the determination 
of physical events.” As to the former he submits that “The essential character of 
the objective world is not sensibility but intelligibility. Its objectivity is not man- 
ifested by different observers having the same sensory experiences of it, but by 
their being able, through their diverse sensory experiences, to acquire a common 
understanding of it.” “What the quantum theory has done, supposing its assertions 
to be sound, is to show what kind of intelligible nature that part of the intelligible 
universe which is the concern of physical science possesses.” As to the latter, after 
an ably critical study of determinacy and indeterminacy in both classical and 
quantum physics and of causality in both physics and theology he weighs alter- 
native ways of looking at these basic concepts from a theistic point of view — and 
concludes with a refreshingly open-minded question: “. . . it should be of interest 
to see how Christian theism will interpret the indeterminist view.” 


In the realm of biology also Mascall deals (Chs. VI and VII) critically and 
sensibly with basic issues, refers to important modern developments, and draws 
conclusions of considerable significance. In considering the origin of life, for 
instance, he ably discusses the controversy between mechanists and vitalists, cites 
the work of Driesch and von Bertalanffy, modern views about natural selection, 
recent work on viruses, and expresses the reassuring opinion that “there is nothing 
which should worry the theologian in the view that no special divine intervention 
is involved in the appearance of life on earth.” 


Where the discussion touches on the subject of the human soul, however, on 
its transcendence, substantiality, origin, its governing of the body, its animation of 
the foetus, and survival after death I find it very disappointing. Thus much space 
is devoted to what I would regard as an unsuccessful polemic against Professor 
Gilbert Ryle who vehemently objects in his famous book Concept of Mind to what 
he calls the “ghost in the machine” concept of mind. This attack by Mascall, 
together with his preoccupation with the many ramifications of the subject of the 
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soul, seems to stem from his Thomistic devotion and complete commitment to the 
doctrine of immortality as indispensable to Christian faith. 


In all probability many scientists — and perhaps theologians — will regard 
much of the first chapter as not only disappointing but distaseful. For one thing 
Mascall gives the impression that he regards as theologically important certain 
questions that will, I dare say, leave most scientists, even those with Christian 
commitments, quite uninterested as well as unimpressed as to their fundamental 
significance. ““How can Christian dogma be related to the possibility that there are 
other rational beings than man in the physical universe?” Was the incarnation in 
Christ a unique cosmic event? Are there Martians who have been redeemed, or are 
still unredeemed? How do “modern views of the nature of matter bear on the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body?” Then, imagine how scientists are likely 
to react to the following: “We know, of course, that there are non-human rational 
beings in the realm of pure spirits” (italics mine). “If Christian theology finds it 
necessary to describe the mode of existence of the ascended Christ, or of the angels 
and saints in heaven . . . in spatial terms . . . modern science puts no difficulties in 
the way.” No difficulties, alas? 


The last chapter, on The Purpose of Creation, deals with theism and humanism, 
with teleology, with evolution and its relation to evil, the fall, and the incarnation, 
and with the virgin birth. It will be regarded by some readers as a splendid, con- 
cluding statement of lofty faith. Others, though admitting its internal consistency 
and admiring its consistent loyalty to a particular theology, will be sad because it 
displays what they would regard as a rather illiberal, rigid attitude theologically. 
How, they will ask, can so scientifically sophisticated a scholar espouse so con- 
servative a theology — apparently with complete intellectual comfort? Whatever 
the reader’s reaction to this chapter, he should recognize that it is mostly theological 
in content and import, that it contains but few scientific considerations and deals 
with subjects about which science can have very little — if anything at all — to say. 


One final remark. Referring back to the author’s avowed main purpose, the 
book has succeeded in pointing out domains in which scientists and theologians 
can carry on fruitful conversation — though those it has identified have been con- 
sidered mostly with a unilateral interest. The “conversation” in this book pertains 
mainly to the question of how science can be, or presumbly has become, more 
congenial to theology — not how theology can be, or has become, more congenial 
to science. Much could have been said along those lines. 


Harotp K. SCHILLING 
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Psychiatry and the Bible 
By Carroll A. Wise. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 169 pages. $3.00 


The avowed intention of the author is to relate the “insights of modern medi- 
cine and phychiatry to those of religious faith as expressed in the Bible.” He is not 
interested in their conflicts but rather wishes to emphasize their “positive relation- 
ships.” Whether this initial limitation has killed the vitality of the book for the 
concerned reader will be discussed later on. 


Having leveled his sights, the author goes on to develop his subjects in an inter- 
esting fashion. Using a great many illustrations from the Bible and psychological 
case studies, he shows many similarities in insight. The excellent choice of illustra- 
tions is one of the best features of the book. They make vivid what is a good and 
readable analysis of man’s basic problems: the problems of wholeness, fear and 
anxiety, guilt and isolation, hostility. All human problems are illnesses which must 
be cured by one or more of the various techniques available to man. Both psychiatry 
and the Bible provide insights into the cause and cure. 


The most wholesome experience possible for man is membership in a “healing 
fellowship,” which is the Church, Here it is possible to express and receive the love 
and acceptance which are so necessary to maturity. One of the chief tasks of the 
pastor is to help “. . . remove barriers to fellowship, and thus in a real way 
{create} a sense of Christian community.” Good relationships are the heart of true 
Christian community. ‘““The real Christian community is not, then, one founded on 
rigid formulations, but one founded on relationships of mutual trust and love.” 


We must say that the author does succeed in relating certain facets of psychiatry 
and the Bible. For example, one illustration of the problem of anxiety is the story of 
the visit of Jesus to Martha and Mary. Says Dr. Wise, “There is a need here to 
distinguish between healthy, wholesome work, and the kind of work illustrated by 
Martha.” Jesus is represented as seeing that Martha worked out of her need for love 
and not out of a spontaneous desire to express her love. Jesus then offers Martha a 
loving relationship to himself “the good portion,” in place of her compulsion to work. 


But, however well the author manages to describe a community of insight be- 
tween psychiatry and the Bible, it must be asked whether in doing so he has done 
justice to the true value and function of either. Rather, it seems that the Bibie has 
become little more than a textbook of psychology, a series of case studies which, to- 
gether, point to certain basic truths about human nature. “The Bible is an account 
of the spiritual struggle of individuals and groups over a number of centuries. It 
portrays in vivid form experiences of fear and anxiety, hostility and guilt, etc... .” 
The Bible may be understood in this way, but this is neither a Christian nor a bibli- 
cal understanding of the Bible. Calvin, in his /mstitutes (Bk. III, Ch. II, Para. 33) 
says, “Hence without the illumination of the Spirit the word has no effect... .” 
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According to this Reformer who expresses the general Christian understanding of 
the Bible, then, the truth in the Bible can have much more than mere textbook sig- 
nificance for man ; but this is only possible when the meaning of the Bible is brought 
home to man through the action of the Holy Spirit. The key to the use of the Bible 
is not, as Dr. Wise would suggest, “the person who uses the Bible.” Rather, the 
“key” is God himself who encounters man through the Holy Spirit. 


Again, the author says that he is going to discuss “psychiatry and the Bible.” 
Actually, however, he seems to identify unduly psychoanalysis and psychiatry. 
Psychiatry is a medical therapeutic discipline which stands apart from and goes 
beyond psychological insights. He speaks of psychiatry, but he dwells on and draws 
his examples from depth psychology and psychoanalysis. Furthermore, he seems to 
take the orthodox Freudian view of psychoanalysis, i.e., psychoanalysis is merely 
a making conscious of repressions and suppressions with the presupposition that, 
where consciousness is arrived at, this is the cure. This may be contrasted with 
the view of Harry S. Sullivan, for example, who holds that analytic psychotherapy is 
an interpersonal involvement in which the patient does not merely confront the sub- 
conscious with consciousness but in which he is confronted as a total personality with 
reality as represented by the therapist. 


Thus, both in the field of psychology and in the Bible, we find the author deal- 
ing with a series of static insights which, in truth, have no real meaning of them- 


selves but only as they are understood as part of a dynamic process. Without the 
action of the Holy Spirit, the peculiar value of the Bible is lost ; without the particu- 
lar context of the patient-therapist relationship, much of the aid which psychology 
can render to man is also impossible. On the positive side, it can be said that there 
is real value in showing the relevancy which the Bible has to our life situation by 
relating it to modern psychological understanding. But the question remains 
whether this is worth the price paid, that of a limited understanding of each of them. 


Finally, we must ask ourselves whether there actually is a unity of function and 
intention between psychiatry and the Bible as they really are. Dr. Wise says, “In 
dealing with destructive forces both religion and medicine have had a common 
general goal, that of overcoming them. Religion talks about redemption and salva- 
tion ; medicine attempts to create conditions which lead to cure.” 


This very debatable assumption that religion and medicine have a common 
method and goal is mistaken. Religion does not deal with man as such but with his 
destroyed or functioning relationship to God. Sin is the isolation of man from God 
which prompts man to understand himself falsely as an entity on his own and to 
deal with himself accordingly. It thus follows that redemption is a renewal of the 
total human personality and self-awareness. Salvation is not the process of patching 
up the personality but rather the unconditional assurance of our total acceptance by 
God which causes us to realize, surprisingly enough, that we are set free to become 
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a new being. Psychiatry may be an instrument to discern neurotic or psychotic 
barriers and to remove them medically. Where religion has as its goal a new creature, 
medicine, as Dr. Wise rightly remarks, “attempts to create conditions which lead to 
cure.” But how different the causes and the cures. The religious predicament orig- 
inates in man’s mistaken self-understanding, but the cure is beyond man; he cannot 
get it for himself. Somatic or psychological malfunctioning originates from sources 
outside of man, through his relationship with hostile organisms or personalities ; but 
the cure is of man, through making proper use of scientific research, medical skill, 
and the therapeutic implication of healthy human relations. 


Many terms are common to both psychiatry and the Bible, e.g., guilt, hostility, 
anxiety, love, fellowship, and this may be misleading. The unbridgeable gap between 
them is that while men may repair somatic and psychological functioning in order 
to preserve life, it is only through man’s relatedness to God the creator that life is at 
all possible and meaningful. 


Therefore, although we were much interested in many of the valid insights of 
Dr. Wise, we could not become absorbed in a discussion which stems from a false 
presupposition — that psychiatry and the Bible can be directly inter-related. It may 
well be that the author’s reluctance to deal with real issues and his pacific smooth- 
ness in positively stating peripheral points of contact makes for an attractive title 


but does not make for an honest and constructive conversation between theologians 
and psychiatrists concerning the true nature of man, his source, and his freedom 
under God to express creatively his human ability to serve life by preserving it. This 
is the true motivation of psychiatry which makes it utterly unnecessary either for it 
to masquerade as a religion or first to be cleared by any religious tribunal. 


When Dr. Wise under the heading, “What does it mean to say that the Bible 
is the Word of God?” says, “It means at least this -- that the Bible reveals the 
processes and relationships in life which destroy personality, and also the processes 
and relationships which create personality and make possible its most complete 
development,” then he certainly does not understand that the Bible is not the least 
interested in competing with psychiatric insights into the functioning of man. Rather, 
the Bible reveals how God, by becoming human, makes it possible for man who 
belongs to Him to fulfill his life. Psychiatry and the Bible have nothing to do with 
each other. 


Although the author’s attempt to inter-relate them is not acceptable either in 
its goal or its method, we are certainly grateful for again being reminded of the fact 
that a biblical interpretation which does not take account of a realistic understand- 
ing of man is as futile as a psychiatry which believes itself to be especially scientific 
where it does not struggle with an all-embracing sensitivity for the total man. 


Hans Hofmann 
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The Religion of the Hindus 


Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan. New York: The Ronald Press, 1953. 434 
pages. $5.00. 


The Path of the Buddha 


Edited by Kenneth W. Morgan. New York: The Ronald Press, 1956. 432 
pages. $5.00. 


These two substantial volumes, edited by the University Chaplain and 
Professor of Religion, Colgate University, are a very interesting and valuable 
undertaking. The conception of the plan to edit each book grew out of conversations 
among Fellows of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education, and 
therefore arose from an educational concern, not from a scholarly concern, The 
assumptions underlying the undertaking were that a fair, full, and sympathetic 
understanding of the leading non-Christian religions requires books written by men 
speaking from the point of view of their own faith and edited by a Westerner to 
make sure that the meaning would be clear to readers brought up in the Greek- 
Hebrew-Christian tradition ; furthermore, that this way of presenting these religions 


by competent men, belonging to these religions, is a necessary complement to the 
many able works on these religions written by competent Western scholars, either 
as scholarly productions or for the information of the general reader, because such 
descriptions, excellent as they are, always are open to the tendency of describing 
these religions more or less according to Western standards and notions; finally, 


that such a venture would help in furthering a better understanding between East 
and West. 


In reading the prefaces to the two books, one is very favourably impressed by 
the seriousness and thoroughness with which the plan has been executed, as well in 
regard to the choice of the design of the books as in finding Hindu and Buddhist 
authors of real competence and merit, selecting them not according to the opinion 


of a group of American university teachers of religion but after careful consultation 
in the religious communities concerned. 


This all having been done, the contributions were edited by Mr. Kenneth W. 
Morgan with the consent and the knowledge of the authors in such a way that 
duplication was avoided and the needs of the Western reader or student were met. 
This editorial work itself asked for much labor. 


We have given an idea of the plan and the execution of it on purpose rather 
extensively because according to the opinion of this reviewer it is the only fair way 
to convey a right impression of the novelty of this undertaking in writing for 
educational purposes on these non-Christian religions. It would be quite inadequate 
to treat them merely as two more books on Hinduism and Buddhism and plunge 
simply into a critical review of the contributions, in the case of Hindus by 
seven men and in the case of Buddhism by eleven. The first and main thing to be 
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said in a review of these two books is the conception behind them and its execution. 
Moreover, the conception and execution of the plan have the great advantage that 
the two books have become, as a result of this well thought-out process, not a 
symposium of contributions of competent writers but a cohesive account of the 


two religions. That is to say, they are really books and not miscellaneous articles 
on these religions. 


Mr. Morgan deserves unstinted praise for the part he has played in the novel 
experiment in the teaching and study of non-Christian religions and for the 
satisfying result. Although the editor hopes that these books will not only be used 
in teaching college courses but also by government officials, business men, and 
casual visitors, the reviewer is afraid that the books will be for some of the cate- 
gories mentioned a too heavy diet. The contributors have written for the general 
reader, but the books as a whole are very substantial and no easy reading for per- 
sons who do not have already some knowledge of the subject. 


It is not necessary or possible in a short review to discuss the contributions 
one by one. Some general remarks are sufficient to make clear that the idea to 
have books on non-Christian religions written by well-informed adherents of these 
religions is a good one and to show that they constitute, certainly in this carefully 
worked-out way, a real enrichment of the literature in this field. The contributions 
are well and clearly written, well-documented, and give really full-rounded pictures 
of the history, teaching, life, and culture patterns and of the religious and philo- 


sophical spirit of the two religions. They have no trace of propagandistic spirit 
but are in the best sense of the word solid, trustworthy information, interpretation, 
and explanation. 


Of course, such a plan as this has, especially for the reflective reader, also 
some drawbacks; as for instance that the whole set-up excludes room for self- 
critical questionings, showing up of the deeper motives that underlie many differ- 
ences and diversities within these religions, the strength and the quality of the 
conflicts that have raged also in these religions, the absence of a clear delineation 
of periods of real flowering and lamentable decadence. In other words, the dominant 
character of information and description makes the picture unavoidably somewhat 
colorless. But these drawbacks are inherent in books meant as trustworthy 
information. 


A special merit of the books is the very helpful glossaries of technical religious 
terms. 


HENDRICK KRAEMER 
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Christianity, Democracy and Technology 
By Zoltan Sztankay. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 182 pages. $3.75. 


Alert scholars in many places are reviving much interest in the relationship 
which Christianity has to law and science, to sociology and art, indeed, to the 
whole orbit of human activity. What kinship Christianity has to democracy and 
technology is the subject of this little volume of Zoltan Sztankay, Professor of 
Government at Valparaiso University. 


Dr. Sztankay’s journey commences with an analysis of the current status of 
the world. The peace, the well-being, and the freedom of each nation has become 
dependent on the peace, well-being, and the freedom of the rest of the nations. 
“Interdependence” is the keynote of chapter one — economic interdependence, the 
interdependence of security, and ideological interdependence. Yet, in spite of the 
inescapable interdependence of all people, the nation-state is still the sovereign 
unit of man’s political cooperation. The tragedy is that the nation-state is no longer 
in a position to take care of the security and the well-being of its individual citizens 


because their security and well-being depend ultimately on forces beyond the 
control of the nation-state. 


A persuasive argument is made for a world political organization. This must 
be a good deal more that the present United Nations, Fundamental postulates for 
a successful world unit are power (sheer force), direct access to the people, and the 
employment of democratic principles. The absence of such a political unit is not 
the cause of modern man’s political dilemma. The core of the prime disorders of the 
twentieth century is, rather, the despiritualization of his thought and life, for when 
he needs higher inspiration to subdue his national-egoistic inclinations in his 
struggles to build a political world community he does not have it. Touring hastily 
the jungle of man’s recent philosophical thought, Dr. Sztankay explains why this 
spiritual void exists. 


Representative of the materialistic philosophies of history which are the targets 
of his refutation is the cyclical theory of Oswald Spengler. The suggestion that 
mankind marches in a circle, that no progress exists, that man travels in a blind 
alley which does not lead anywhere, is thought to be its most disturbing 
implication, In arguing for acceptance of a world political organization Dr. Sztankay 
considers it natural that progress on the national, racial, and regional level should 
be limited, that it should come to an end. But the transitoriness of the particular 
does not negate the permanency of the whole. And taking humanity as a whole 
rather than in compartments of regional civilization, the conclusion is thought 


inescapable that the direction is toward human cooperation and a universal 
civilization. 


Up to this point the author has assembled a good deal of evidence to support 
his contention that historic forces are pushing man toward territorial integration. 
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Probing beneath the surface, however, one may well come up with strong indica- 
tions of powerful opposing movements. The past several years have seen the birth 
of several new nation-states, not to mention the kindling of dynamic nationalisms 
in the Arab and Asian states. Nor have we heard from Africa or our neighbors to 
the south, all of whom may present impressive barriers to world order should 
their natural will to self-assertiveness manifest itself in chauvinistic conduct. 


The central thought of the volume is finally developed in the comparison of 
Western civilizations with others, past and present. Basic to the uniqueness and 
distinctiveness of Western culture is Christianity. At this juncture one must proceed 
with caution lest he misunderstand the author’s development of the thought that a 
civilization motivated by Christianity can, indeed will, survive. To find in Christian- 
ity the germ of permanence for a civilization is not necessarily to emphasize the 
fundamental doctrine of Christian theology, namely salvation by grace through 
faith in Jesus Christ. Yet, the author makes the statement that the “very essence of 
Christianity is the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of all human beings 
without even the shadow of discrimination.” What is being said is that this concept 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man is an ingredient of Christianity 
which assumes major porportions when extracted and used as a guide in the 
development of a political system. It is universal, applying to all cultures, all 
countries, and all persons and embracing concepts of self-denial and love and 
patience. These, of course, are ingredients of cooperation which in turn is an 
essential to world order. The author recognizes that the world will never be all 
Christian. But nowhere does he say that there are not ingredients in Christianity 
by which all the world may govern itself. When extracted, of course, they may lose 
that quality which makes them Christian, but this does not change the fact that 
certain precepts owe their origin to Christianity. 


In developing a thesis which postulates a causal relationship between Christian- 
ity and democracy, this point is essential. Not only is political democracy con- 
sidered a product of these ingredients of the Christian religion, but the author 
flatly rejects that pre-Christian and non-Christian civilizations have ever had 
democracy as that term is understood in the Western sense. In this context it is 
pertinent to point out that the political democracy developed by the Greeks thrived 
on the separation of the free from the slave. Moslems differentiate politically and 
socially between men and women. Hinduism finds its social expression in a rigid 
caste system, and Buddhism has historically been associated with an almost unlimi- 
ted exploitation of the masses by vested hereditary interests. 


Objections may be raised that the organized Christian Church has not always 
aligned itself with democratic forces. Pre-revolutionary France is cited as an 
example in conceding the validity of this objection. There is little doubt but that 
Professor Sztankay would refuse the use of any principles of Christianity to support 
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the concepc of the divine right of kings. Political history, however, is replete with 
instances where this was done. To the author, this was error. 


Just as democracy is considered a product of Christianity, so technology is 
viewed as a product of democracy. The two are linked in a relationship of cause 
and effect, just as it was not accidental that democracy developed in essentially 
Christian lands. How does this thesis account for Hitlerian Germany, or contem- 
porary Russia? Germany clashed and crumbled; but the prospects of an early 
demise of Soviet strength is certainly not readily apparent to this reviewer. Many 
would like to find a confidence comparable to the author’s in the belief that a 
market-place with a free exchange of ideas will endure the current conflict essenti- 
ally unscarred and emerge stronger because of it. 


The author’s contention that technology is an economic expression of political 
democracy has a good measure of support in fact. By technology Professor Sztankay 
means not only a high scientific development but a successful distribution to the 
masses of the products of this development. Germany certainly did not meet this 
test nor does the Soviet Union approach it today. Perhaps this does not prove the 
correctness of his thesis. That it is fact, however, gives much weight to it and also 
gives cause for hope. 


The final portion of the work is a discussion of the possibilities of world order 
and the difficulties and pitfalls ahead. The fundamental premise is that the human 
race is bound to organize and that the present nation-state structure is the leading 
deterrent to more rapid progress. An interesting presentation is made of the dangers 
of reorganization along the lines or racial entities. It is further argued that the 
fusing of civilizations must come before a universal political community can be 
established. And, as if to answer the proponents of co-existence, it is contended 


that there is not enough room on this small globe for two such opposed ideologies 
as totalitarianism and democracy. 


This reviewer found Professor Sztanaky’s new book unusually interesting and 
provocative. Surely it is unique as an optimistic appraisal of current tensions. He 
is not a prophet of gloom, and this makes the volume refreshing among the mass 
of disillusionment which comes from our presses these days. A native of Hungary, 
trained in several European universities, and for many years a top-level representa- 
tive of the Hungarian Government in the United States, he adopted this country 
as his home at mid-century. In this book we find the reflection of a remarkable 
mind which has known disciplined scholarship in and out of a free society. Read it. 
Your time will be well spent. 


Ricuarp W. DUESENBERG 
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Religion and Literature 
A Selected Bibliography 
NaTuan A. Scort, JR. 


The following checklist has been prepared for those readers who may wish to 
be directed to some of the more significant examples in recent criticism of efforts 
which have it as their object to relate Christian perspectives to issues in theory of 
literature and to the practical issues of discrimination in the realm of the verbal 
arts. The first section is devoted to works that outline a Christian view of various 
phases of the literary tradition, and also included in this section are the works of 
one or two authors who, though without any theological orientation or interest, 
deal significantly with various historical aspects of the inter-relation between re- 
ligion and the arts; the second section js devoted to various Christian assessments 
of modern literature ; and the third section is devoted to books and periodical essays 
that bear upon issues in literary theory. The checklist itself is latitudinarian, ad- 
mitting Protestant, Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Orthodox writers; but, in- 
clusive as it is in this respect, it makes no pretence at and should not be supposed 
to afford a comprehensive view of the literature in this field: it is only a selection. 
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Vol. XX XVII, No. 4 (December, 1954). 

Scott, Nathan A., Jr., “The Relation of Theology to Literary Criticism,” The 
Journal of Religion, Vol. XXXIII, No. 4 (October, 1953). 

Scott, Nathan A., Jr., “Religious Implications in the Humanities,” The Journal of 
Human Relations, Vol. 11, No. 2 (Winter, 1954). 

Sewell, Elizabeth, “The Death of the Imagination,” Thought, Vol. XXVIII, 
Autumn, 1953. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, “Land of Graven Images,” Thought, Vol. XXVII, No. 106 

(Autumn, 1952). 

Wimsatt, W. K., “Poetry and Christian Thinking,”.in The Verbal Icon (Lexington: 

University of Kentucky Press, 1954). 








Religion and Visual Art 
A Selected Bibliography 


Joun W. Drxon, Jr. anp Jonn F. Haywarp 


The following is a selective list of books and articles relevant to the problem 
of religion and the arts as such. 


Berdyaev, Nicholas, The Meaning of the Creative Act, trans. by Donald A. 
Lourie. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 

Dixon, John W. Jr., Form and Reality: Art As Communication. Nashville: 
Methodist Student Movement, 1957. 

Dixon, John, “Protestant Art and the Natural Order,” motive, Vol. 17, No. 2 (No- 
vember 1956). 

Every, George, Christian Discrimination. London: SCM Press, 1940. 

Forsyth, Peter T., Christ on Parnassus. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1911. 

Gardner, Percy, Principles of Christian Art. London: J. Murray, 1928. 

Gilson, Etienne, Painting and Reality. New York: Pantheon Books, 1957. 

Greene, Theodore M., “The Symbolic Vehicles of our Cultural Values,” Fourteenth 
Symposium on Science, Philosophy and Religion. New York: Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1955. 

Hayward, John F., “Religious Implications of Modern Painting,” The Journal of 
Religion, Vol. 34, No. 3 (July 1954). 

Hayward, John F., “Signs of Return in the Alienations of Modern Art,” motive, 
Vol. 16, No. 8 (May 1956). 

Henze, Anton, and Filhaut, Theodore, Kirchliche Kunst der Gegenwart. Rectling- 
hausers: Paulus Verlag, 1954. Also, English edition, Contemporary Church 
Art, trans. by Cecily Hastings. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956. 

Liturgical Arts. New York: Liturgical Arts Society. 

Lowrie, Walter, Art in the Early Church. New York: Pantheon Books, 1947. 

Mile, Emile, Religious Art from the XII to XVIII Century. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1949. 

Maritain, Jacques, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1953. 

Morey, Charles R., Early Christian Art. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1942. 

Otto, Rudolph, The Jdea of the Holy. London: Oxford University Press, 1928. 

Pointing, H. B., Art, Religion and the Common Life. London: SCM Press, 1944. 

Pichard, Joseph, L’Art Sacre Moderne. Paris: B. Arthaud, 1953. 

Read, Sir Herbert, /con and Idea, The Function of Art in the Development of 
Human Consciousness. Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 1955. 

Richardson, Cyril, “Some Reflections on Liturgical Art,” Union Seminary Quar- 
terly Review, Vol. 3, No. 3 (March 1953). 

Robertson, Alec, Contrasts. London: SCM Press, 1947. 

Rodmen, Selden, “Rico Lebrun’s ‘Crucifixion’,” Perspectives, USA, No. 15 (Spring 
1956). 
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de Rougemont, Denis, “The Christian Opportunicy,” The Third Hour, No. 3 
(1947). 

de Rougemont, Denis, “Religion and the Mission of the Artist,” Spiritual Problems 
in Contemporary Criticism, ed. by Stanley Hopper. New York: Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies, dist. by Harper and Brothers, 1952. 

Ruskin, John, Works. New York: Alder, 1885. 

Sittler, Joseph, “Design for the Church in the Community,” issue on “Faith, Art, 
and Culture” of The Student World, Vol. 48, No. 2 (1955). 

Tolstoy, Leo, What is Art? trans. by Aylmer Maude. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 

Visser t’Hooft, Willen A., Rembrandt et la Bible. Neuchatel : Delachauxet et Niestle, 
1947. 

Vogt, Von Ogdon, Art and Religion. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. 

Weidle, Wladimir, The Dilemma of the Arts. London: SCM Press, 1948. 

Wind, Edgar, “Traditional Religion and Modern Art,” Art News, May 1953. 


The following is a list of a few books, dealing with the general problem of 
artistic style and the specific problem of style in certain historical periods. 
Anesaki, Masaharu, Buddhist Art in Relation to Buddhist Ideals. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1915. 

Benesch, Otto, The Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1945. 

Bowie, Henry P., On the Laws of Japanese Painting. New York: Dover, 1951. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., Introduction to Indian Art. Madras, India: Theosophical 
Publishing House, 1923. 

Fry, Roger E,, Transformations. London: Chatto and Windus, 1926. 

Fry, Roger E., Vision and Design. New York: Brentano’s, 1924. 

Hagen, Oscar F., Patterns and Principles of Spanish Art, University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, No. 38. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1936. 

Mach, Edmund, Greek Sculpture, Its Spirit and Significance. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1903. 

Panofsky, Edwin, Albrecht Diirer. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1943. 

Panofsky, Erwin, Studies in Iconology. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 

Richter, Gisela M., Three Critical Periods in Greek Sculpture. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1951. 

Rosenberg, Jakob, Rembrandt. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 

Rowley, George, Principles of Chinese Painting. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947. 

von Simson, Otto, The Gothic Cathedral. New York: Pantheon Books, 1956. 

von Simson, Otto, The Sacred Fortress, Byzantine Art and Statecraft in Ravenna. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
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Sypher, W., Four Stages in Renaissance Style. New York : Doubleday Anchor, 1956. 
Warner, Langdon, The Enduring Art of Japan. Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1952. 


Wittkower, Rudolph, Architectural Principles in the Age of Humanism. London: 


A. Tiranti, 1952. 


Wolfflin, Heinrich, The Art of Italian Renaissance. New York: Doubleday Anchor, 


1956. 


Wolfflin, Heinrich, Principles of Art History. New York: Dover Press, 1950. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS 


A Philosophical Quarterly 


ARTICLES 


Martin Buber, What is Common to All 


Mortimer J. Adler, Freedom: A Study 
of the Development of the Concept 
in the English and American Tra- 
ditions of Philosophy. 


Alfred Duhrssen, Tools, Symbols and 
Other Selves: II 


CRITICAL STUDIES 
aver Leclerc, The Nature of Metaphy- 
cs 


H. S. Harris, ‘Thematic’ Philosophy 


Alan Ross Anderson, Mathematics 
and the “Language Game”’ 


V. J. McGill, Signs of Integration in 
Recent Psychology 


EXPLORATIONS 


Andrew J. Reck, The Philosophy of 
Andrew Ushenko: I 


Alfred Schutz, Max Scheler’s Episte- 
mology and Ethics: II 
DISCUSSION 


Robert Brumbaugh, Plato’s Cratylus: 
The Order of Etymologies 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Alvin Plantinga and Staff, Summaries 
and Comments 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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Behold the Man: Meditations on the Meaning of the Cross 


Edited by Harvey Cox and Elizabeth Blakesley. New York: National Student 
Council of the YMCA, and YWCA, 1957, 30 pages. 40c. 


This is one of the most arresting and pertinent interpretations of the crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ that we have ever seen. Ten prints from the famous Miserere series 
of paintings by Georges Rouau!t are accompanied by readings from the Bible and 
brief prayers as well as selections from contemporary literature (Maxwell Ander- 
son, T. S. Eliot, Paul Tillich, Miguel de Unamuno, Alan Paton, W. H. Auden). 
And the whole is brilliantly arranged to present the most relevant aspects of the 
Passion story in terms artistic and literary which resound upon the tense strings 
of our anxious lives. No moralism here, no surface scratches. Christ’s wounds cut 
to the roots of us. 


Two paragraphs from the introduction: “Rouault’s paintings take a straight, 
hard — even angry — look into man’s inhumanity to man . . . In his paintings of 
Christ, his anger is lifted and redeemed . . . a dimension of hope and reconciliation 
creep into his righteous anger. In his art despair, tragedy and social protest are 
finally focused in God's act in Jesus Christ. And here also the hope of redemption 
and reconciliation break through into human life. 


“The poems and readings in these meditations are an attempt to express 
verbally what Rouault says in paint — that Christian faith begins where man faces 
and accepts his ow lostness. The readings are coordinated with Biblical passages 
and paintings trace the movement of the Passion story through tragedy and estrange- 
ment to the healing and wholeness of God’s forgiving deed in Jesus the Christ.” 
Christ.” 


ConTrisutTors TO THE Books AND PusLiIcaTIONns SECTION 


Dr. Hendrick Kraemer is Dutch Anthropologist who, as a layman, has served his church 
as a missionary to Indonesia and who founded and for many years directed the Ecumenical 
Institute of the World Council of Churches, Bossey, Switzerland. His books include The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World and The Communication of the Faith. 

Dr. Harold K. Schilling is Professor of Physics and Dean of the Graduate School, The 
Pennsylvania State University. He is chairman of the Editorial Board of THE CHRISTIAN 
SCHOLAR. 

Mr. Richard W. Duesenberg is Assistant Professor of Law in the New York University 
Law School. 

Dr. John W. Dixon, Jr. is Professor of Agt History at Dickinson College and until re- 
cently was Executive Director of the Faculty Christian Fellowship. 

Dr. John F. Hayward is Assistant Professor of Philosophical Theology at the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Hans Hoffman is Associate Professor of Theology at Harvard Divinity School and 
Director of the Project on Religion and Mental Health at the Harvard Divinity School. 

Dr. Nathan A. Scott, Jr. is Assistant Professor of Theology and Literature at the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago and is a consultant to the Editorial Board of 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 
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Reports and Notices . 


Montreat Faculty Conference 


A conference for all members of college and 
university teaching and administrative staffs, 
August 25-29, at Montreat, North Carolina, 
is being sponsored for the fifth year by the 
boards of education of the Methodist and the 
Presbyterian, US, churches to explore the 
relevance of the Christian faith to higher 
education. Addresses by Alexander Miller, 
seminars, and panel discussions will take up 
“The Life of the Christian Intellectual in the 
Modern World,” “The Structure and Forces 
Within the Academic World,” “The Role of 


the Christian Scholar in the Changing South, 
nd related topics. 


Russian — American Exchange 


A two part program, June 30-September 8, 
will send ten qualified American Christian 
young people on an educational visit to the 
Soviet Union as part of a larger American 
student delegation, and a similar Soviet dele- 
gation will come to the USA. The USCC will 
share in this Russian-American Exchange 
which is sponsored by the Council on Student 
Travel. 


Danforth Faculty Seminars 


Eight institutions of higher learning in co- 
operation with the Danforth Foundation are 
sponsoring a series of “Faculty Summer 
Seminars on Creative Teaching—with special 
attention to moral and spiritual values.” 
Application to the seminar director only. 


For Teachers in Philosophy: a seminar on 
problems of the meaning of religious dis- 
course, June 30-July 11. Director: Paul 
Holmer, Department of Philosophy, University 
of Minnesota. 


For Teachers of Sociology, Social Psy- 
chology, and Anthropology: a seminar on 
interpretations of religion in sociology, July 
20- August 2. Director: Arnold Nash, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of North 
Carolina. 

For Teachers of International Relations, 
Government, Contemporary History, Interna- 
tional Economics, and Demography: a sem- 
inar on international economic policy and 


human values, June 17 - 28. Director: William 
Olson, Department of International Relations, 
Pomona College. 


For Teachers of Economics and Business 
Administration: a seminar on religion and 
ethics in American business decisions, July 
22- August 1. Directer: Archibald Dooley, 
Harvard School of Business Administration. 


For Inter-disciplinary Teams of two or 
more from a college with special interest in 
this topic: a seminar on teaching and learning 
in higher education, August 19 - 28 Director : 
Kenneth F. MHerrold, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


For Teachers of Literature and the Hu- 
manities : a seminar on literature and religion, 
June 23 - July 3. Director: Preston Roberts, 
Federated Theological Faculty, University of 
Chicago. 


For All Teachers of Undergraduates not 
in the Field of Religion: a general seminar 
on religious perspectives in college teaching, 
June 23-July 11. Director: Robert S. 
Michaelson, School of Religion, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


For Junior College Teachers not in the 
Field of Religion: a general seminar on moral 
and spiritual values in junior college education, 
June 23-July 11. Director: Clarence Shedd, 
Pacific School of Religion. 


Black Forest Teachers’ Seminar 


Under the auspices of the USCC Committee 
on Ecumenical Voluntary Service Projects in 
the Black Forest in Germany, August 1-21, 
this seminar will provide American teachers 
an opportunity to share in a program of dis- 
cussion, Bible study, and cultural exchange 
with teachers of Germany and Switzerland. 


Christianity and Law 


A conference en Christian Faith and Human 
Law will be held at the University of Chicago 
Law School, September 7-10, bringing to- 
gether 200 law faculty, law students, prac- 
ticing lawyers, and jurists. They will hear 
addresses by Professor Jacques Ellul of the 
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Law Faculty, University of Bordeaux, Dr. 
Wilbur Katz, Professor of Law and former 
Dean, University of Chicago Law School, and 
Professor Albert Outler, Professor of The- 
ology, Southern Methodist University, and 
will engage in colloquia on questions of the 
Christian Faith and the Legal Profession. The 
first study materials available are five articles 
published in the September 1957 issue of 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 


Biblical Faith 


The United Student Christian Council and 
its member movements are sponsoring a Bible 
Study Leadership Conference at Grandview 
College, Des Moines, Iowa, June 14 - 22, 1958. 
It will focus on group Bible Study, on knowl- 
edge of the Bible as a whole, and training 
people to relate their knowledge of the Bible 
to the academic cultural, and political frontiers 
where the Church is called to fulfill her mis- 
sion. The conference will train students, 
faculty, and staff persons to assist the member 
movements of USCC in carrying out the pro- 
gram on the Life and Mission of the Church 
on national, regional, and local levels. 

Application should be made through your 
own denominational faculty or student move- 


FREE WILL 
RESPONSIBILITY ' 


nen eeee er were ee 


AND « GRACE ‘ 


eee Peter A. Bertocci 


‘‘This little book has a class- 
ic quality. It says very much 
clearly and convincingly 
about the protean problems of 
freedom, m oral obligation, 
guilt and divine grace. It is 
- . & reasoned demonstra- 
tion that the broad Christian 
view of life makes coherent 
and compelling sense.’’ Gor- 
don W. Allport, Harvard $2 


Visit Your 
BOOKSTORE SOON 
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ment. In applying state previous experience 
and the possibility of financing your attend- 
ance. Each movement related to the USCC 
has places for faculty delegates. 


CHE at Omaha 


The Administrative Committee and several 
Departments of the Commission on Higher 
Education of the Nationa! Council of Churches 
met in Omaha, February 9 - 10, 1958. The 
Administrative Committee heard and discussed 
reports on the work of each department in 
the Commission as well as discussing with Asa 
Knowles the general prospects for American 
Higher Education. As reorganized, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee is more representa- 
tive of the constituency of the Commission and 
is expected to exercise more oversight of its 
work in the future. 


The Meaning of Unity 


The United Student Christian Council will 
hold an ecumenical consultation on the mean- 
ing of Church unity, with staff and student 
delegates from all member denominational 
groups at the University of Chicago, March 
28-31. Under the leadership of Richard L. 
Heaton of the USCC, Keith Bridstone of the 
WCC Faith and Order Commission, and Nor- 
man Keim of the American Baptist Board of 
Higher Education, the consultation will con- 
sider “Quandries of Ecumenical Mission and 
Unity” and the question, “Need a student 
Christian movement bear all the marks of 
the Church?” Most of the work will take 
place in three working groups which will pre- 
pare reports on 1. The relation of our concern 
for unity and our concern for mission; 2. The 
relation between student movements and the 
Church; and 3. The relation between com- 
mitment to our oneness in Christ and loyalty 
to our Own denomination. 


Christian Education 


In Japan July 19 to August 1 the World 
Institute on Christian Education will gather 
300 selected leaders from bf countries. They 
will engage in a study conference for two 
weeks to discover and plan how to face the 
new situation which Christian education faces 
in the world today. Most of the delegates will 
be chosen by their national Christian councils 
or denominations. 

Many other conferences on different as- 
of Christian education will also meet in 
this summer, including the Fourteenth 

Vorld Convention on Christian Education, 
August 6-13. About 4000 people from more 
than 60 countries are expected. The confer- 
ence theme is “Jesus Christ, the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.’ 








REPORTS AND 


Ecumenical Institute 


The Evanston Institute for Ecumenical 
Studies has been organized under the direction 
of Dr. Walter W. Leibrecht of Harvard Di- 
vinity School. It will be for the training of 
clergy, lay leaders, and religious and educa- 
tional agencies for leadership in the ecumenical 
movement. This first ecumenical institute in 
the USA will provide opportunity for lay 
groups of many types to come together for 
study and exchange of views with the help of 
leaders in worldwide Christianity, bringing to- 
gether top leadership in science, i 
litical life, industry, labor, education, and 
agriculture. A; research library will be avail- 
able for general use and for students of 
crucial ecumenical subjects such as the nature 
of the Church, the Sacraments, and the 
Ministry. 


NorIces 


National Christian College Day 


On April 20 special recognition will again 
be given by Protestant churches and their re- 
lated colleges to the Christian dedication of 
things of the mind and to the importance of 
Christian Higher Education. The day will 
be marked by special services in the churches, 
special programs on campuses, and recognition 
in newspapers, T-V, and radic. The object of 
National Christian College Day is to give 
church members and the community at large 
a better understanding of the nature, needs, 
and situation of the church-related colleges 
and to suggest ways in which these colleges 
may strengthened and supported. Infor- 
mation is available from the Commission on 
Higher Education, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


A new interpretation of the development 
of Christianity—based on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and other recent discoveries 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN 


A STUDY OF ST. PAUL AND CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


By A. POWELL DAVIES 
Author of The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls 


Biblical scholarship has progressed tremen- 
dously in the last few years—-due to new 
archeological and documentary findings — 
drastically revising our suppositions about the 
origins of Christianity. Here, for the first time, 
these revised ideas are presented for the general 
reader, incorporating all the latest evidence in 
a logical and historically ble in 

tion of how the Judaic faith developed into a 
Gentile Christian one. 


$4.50, now at your bookstore 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Association of American Colleges BULLETIN 
Edited by F. L. Wormald 
Issued four times a year 


American Education and World Responsibility Proceedings of 
the 44th Annual Meeting — Annual Reports, Minutes, Mem- 
bership, Constitution. BULLETIN, March 1958 


A Guide to Graduate Study Programs Leading to the Ph.D. 
Degree—Edited by Frederic W. Ness. The first compre- 
hensive directory of the programs offered by 135 American 
colleges and universities in over 600 separate fields of study. 
Published by the Association of American Colleges. Sold by 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W. Washington 6.D.C. Cloth 


Directory of Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences. Edited by 
L. Virginia Bosch. This is the preliminary edition of an an- 
nual publication intended to provide the student and his 
advisers with information on the financial support avail- 
able for graduate study. Published by the Association of 
American Colleges. Sold by University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division, Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Still on hand: “Comprehensive Examinations in American 
College” and “Comprehensive Examinations in the Humani- 
ties” by Edward Safford Jones at special price, each 


Association of American Colleges 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Ecumenical Voluntary Service 


Work Camps put faith to the test of action at points 
of great human need through the common work 


and sharing of persons of diverse backgrounds and 
Christian commitments. 


Projects for the summer of 1958 include: 





WORK CAMP IN RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA, June 23-July 26 


Extensive renovation is needed in the Sherman Chapel and Youth Center 
for the Protestant ministry to the students of Sherman Institute, a school serving 
primarily the Navajo Indians. 





WORK CAMP IN SW ANNANOA, NORTH CAROLINA, 
July 25-August 30 


Improvement of sanitary facilities at the interracial conference center of the 
Fellowship of Southern Churchmen. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE IN WAYNE COUNTY, NEW YORK, 
June 24-August 24 ; 


A program of service to the elementary needs of the migrants who pick the 
s crops of this area. Skills in child care, group work, and basic communication 
needed. 




















COMMUNITY SERVICE IN NEW YORK CITY, July 1-August 17 


A program of service in cooperation with the United West Side Parish to 
bring people from the isolation of the block to the communion of the Church. 


WORK CAMP IN PUERTO RICO, June 20 to July 30 


The work: a chapel for a united Protestant program in the village of Los 
Indios near Ponce. An opportunity to share in the life of this community as 
well as serve a need. 









MENTAL HOSPITAL UNIT, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 
June 15-August 24 


Unit members will be employed as attendants at the Institute of Living and 
at the same time share in a program of Bible study and seminar with other unit 
members. Remuneration for unit members. 





OTHER WORK CAMPS and summer service opportunities are available in 
locations abroad. For information (including costs) on these as well as details 
on those listed above write to: 


ECUMENICAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE, USCC 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Ecumenical Voluntary Service is related to the United Student Christian Council and the 
National Council of Churches. It administers the work camp program in the USA of the 
World Council of Churches (Youth Department) and also acts as recruiting agent for 
ecumenical work camps around the world. 





Second Quadrennial Convocation 


of Christian Colleges 


June 22-26, 1958 
Drake University 


Theme: The Vocation of the Christian College 


This Convocation is planned as a second step to the Denison 1954 Convocation 
which dealt with the theme, “What is a Christian College?” It is a response by 
the Commission on oe Education of the National Council of Churches to 
the expressed desire on art of member churches and their colleges for an 
opportunity to further den an understanding of and commitment to the col- 
leges’ distinctive character as Christian institutions of higher learning. It is hoped 
that sete the Convocation will come a document that will give some guidance to 
the churches and their colleges as to the unique vocation of the Christian colleges 
in these critical times. In preparation for the section meetings representative 
committees are preparing documents that will delineate the issues and raise the 
significant questions on the following subjects: 


Section I. The Theological Foundations of the Christian College 
Chairman: J. Edward Dirks, Yale University Divinity School 
Section II. The Relation of Church and Campus 
Chairman: Alexander Miller, Stanford University 
Section III. The Responsible Christian Intellectual Community 
Chairman: Howard Kee, Drew University 
Section IV. The Responsibility of the Christian College for the Student's 
Sense of Vocation 
Chairman: Howard R. Bowen, Grinnell College 
Section V. The Christian College and the World Mission of the Church 
Chairman: David Stowe, American Board of Commissioners 
Section VI. The Student in the Christian College 
Chairman: Bruce Rigdon, Wooster College 


In addition to the workshops, there will be major addresses, panel discussions 
and presentations on such themes as: 


The Christian College Today—Situation, Dilemma, Call 

The Christian College in the Life of the Church 

The Christian College and American Higher Education 

A Fresh Look at the Vocation for the Christian College 

Student Values and Prespectives—The Ghateinpeeney' Search for Meaning 

Evangelism and the College Campus 

Major speakers include athleen Bliss, Franklin Clark Fry, Hilda Neatby, 
Jerald Brauer, George H. Williams. 


Invited to share in the Convocation are the Christian Colleges of the United 
States and Canada with the expectation of representation from Christian Colleges 
in the Far East, Near East, and Africa. Each es, * is urged to send a delegation 


representin the Administration and Trustees, the 
Christian Workers. 


For further information write to Cecil W. Lower 
Commission on Higher Education, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 


aculty, Students, and Campus 





